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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We have the pleasure of presenting this initial number of a new 
monthly periodical, THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, and solicit your 
annual subscription thereto. It is the only monthly magazine in this coun- 
try which is devoted exclusively to American historical matters in general 
and to the curiosities, autographs, antiquities and rare portraits and un- 
printed literature of American history, that prints the proceedings and cur- 
rent news of a// the American patriotic associations, whose membership is 
hereditary, and for this reason it occupies a somewhat unique position in the 
field of monthly literature. 

The articles will be handsomely embellished whenever necessary with 
illustrations of historical significance and with rare and valuable portraits, 
and paid for when printed. 

The contributers to the literary matter of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REGISTER will be the most eminent of American writers and biographers 
and genealogists interested in American patriotic ancestry, who will furnish 
us with series of good popular articles upon colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory, as well as the general or more recent history of our country. 

With this number we begin the Autograph Collector’s Enchiridion, or 
guide, for those interested in the study and preservation of original letters 
and documents, which we intend to be a safeguard against spurious letters 
and documents. In every number we will give a reproduction of a rare 
portrait and letter, with a brief biography of persons who have attained 
prominence in American affairs. 

It is intended to conduct this American historical monthly in a spirited 
manner and very much on the lines followed by the long-established, suc- 
cessful popular monthlies. As it is not intended that THE AMERICAN HIs- 
TORICAL REGISTER shall be a “‘popular magazine” nor a commercial ven- 
ture, in the sense the great monthlies are, and as its circulation will neces- 
sarily be limited, its subscriptions being chiefly drawn from the 30,000 mem- 
bers of the American Patriotic-Hereditary, Historical and Antiquarian Asso- 
ciations, to whose use and entertainment it is dedicated, it is necessary that 
the annual subscription charge be at such a rate ($3.00) as will insure the 
best subject matter, materials and manufacturing and keep up a high stand- 
ard of excellence. 

The REGISTER will be generally historical, biographical and genealogi- 
cal in its scope—topics interesting to the educated and cultured—and will be 
a literary exchange and repository for American historical students, with 
the addition of the following most important feature: It is intended that 
this new American historical monthly will be the means of inquiry and 
communication between the members of various American patriotic asso- 
ciations which are not secret nor beneficial orders, but whose membership 
is hereditary ; to chronicle their proceedings and to preserve in its pages 
matters of historical value and of personal interest to their members, hence 
the REGISTER is given the sub-title of ‘‘ Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic- 
Hereditary Societies of the United States of America.” 





This new American historical monthly will represent no individual as- 
sociation. It seeks the support of all. Each one which sends reports of its 
proceedings and celebrations will be accorded an impartial part of the space 
set apart for such matters. Nor will it represent any particular section of 
the United States. In his ‘‘ History of Historical Writing in America,” 
Professor Jameson says : ‘‘ Of our historical magazines most are organs of 
one or another of the local societies. . . . As for American history, what 
appears in the historical magazines is mostly of a very popular sort; it is 
only on condition of their maintaining such a composition that the intelli- 
gent public allow them to continue to exist at all.'’ The REGISTER will be 
conducted by an editor-in-chief and the interests of each of the hereditary 
societies will be looked after by a member of that society, who will be an 
associate editor. It is hoped that shortly THE AMERICAN. HISTORICAL REG- 
ISTER will be exclusively the authorized official gazette of all the patriotic 
bodies, to whom it is respectfully dedicated. 5 

The Historical Register Publishing Co. was organized and incor- 
porated especially to publish this historical monthly, with a total capital 
stock of $10,000, divided into 2000 shares, each having a par value of $5 
full-paid, non-assessable, distributed among the members of the patriotic- 
hereditary societies. 

The incorporators were members of the American patriotic societies, 
whose membership is hereditary, and of historical and genealogical socie- 
ties in the United States. 

In order to get funds in hand sufficient to carry on the publication of 
the historical REGISTER before it reaches the period when it is self-sus- 
taining through subscriptions and advertisements, and to guarantee its per- 
manent success, members of the patriotic-hereditary societies gave it their 
support, not only by becoming subscribers for the magazine, but also to the 
stock ; particulars as to this will be furnished by the treasurer. 


Respectfully yours, 


EDWARD CLINTON LEE, 
Member of Society of the Colonial Wars, the Society of the War of 
1812, the New England Society, Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, etc., etc., President of The Historical Register 
Publishing Company. 


TERMS: 


The annual subscription price to THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGIs- 
TER is three dollars ($3.00), invariably in advance, and 50 cents for any 
single number. Five dollars in advance will pay for two years’ subscription. 
Checks, etc. should be made payable to the order of ‘The Historical 
Register Publishing Company.” Always renew your subscription two 
months before it expires. 


Address all business communications and remittances: the Treasurer, 


HISTORICAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., 
120 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
Opinions and Indorsements. 


‘“‘T have received your prospectus and am happy to congratulate you 
upon the conception with the hope of desired results realized. I approve 
your work, I know the names employed in its interests, I like the title, and 
the field is large for a harvest of results under broad, comprehensive 
management on a financial basis so simple and secure as you have adopted.” 
—Mrs. FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 


‘* May you be prosperous in your undertaking and may it be the means 
of awakening the old-time spirit of patriotism and loyalty in the hearts of 
the men and women of these days.’’"—Susan E. P. Forses, Byfield, Mass. 

‘*I wish you all possible success in your venture.’”—JOHN AUSTIN 
STEVENS. 


‘* You have my best wishes for the success of the REGISTER.’’"—FRANK 
P. MUHLENBERG, S. R. in Pa. 


‘I appreciate what can be the value of such a publication and I wish it 
much success, and I hope our society will have a share in making it a suc- 
cess.’"-—Mrs. A. CONRAD JONES, Sec. His. Soc., Montgomery county, Pa. 


‘*I wish you good luck. At the next meeting of the Huguenot Society 
of America, as well as that of the Colonial Dames in New York, I shall put 


before the committee the merits of the REGISTER as that of the official 
gazette of both societies.’-—Mrs. E. McJ. Lawton. 


“I have examined with pleasure the announcement sheets of THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER. Its objects and methods impress me as 
being highly worthy and deserving of encouragement from all persons. I 
will do all I can towards furthering its interests.’"—MILDRED OVERTON 
MarTHES, D. A. R. in Tenn. 

“‘T shall be glad to do all I can to forward your publication.” —EDWARD 
TRENCHARD, C. W. in N. Y. 


‘IT sincerely sympathize with you in your enterprise and sincerely hope 
it will prove a success.’—JOHN McCurpy, Youngstown, Ohio. 

‘‘T have received and read your circular with interest and am glad to 
know that there is a prospect of some publication to take-the place left 
vacant by the untimely end of the Magazine of American History.’’-— 
HELEN E. Situ, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘1 beg to gratefully acknowledge receipt this day of circulars concern- 
ing proposed magazine. I have no doubt the magazine will be all you 
claim in advance for it.” —-CHAPLAIN CEPHAS C, BATEMAN, U.S. Army. 

" “T approve highly of the proposed historical monthly.’”-—THEODORE 
APPEL, Librarian His. Soc. of the Reformed Church, Pa. 

‘Glad to know of your project and wish you success. This ought to 

be the means of largely advancing our historical information and a ‘ clear- 


ing house’ for a great amount of mutually advantageous research.”"— 
FRED. M. STEELE, S. A. R. 





‘«T heartily indorse the proposed publication, which should be in every 
American household in our land.’’-—-WaLTER CHANDLER, C. W. in N. J. 


‘Your purpose is useful and elevating and meets a vital call.”—WIL- 
LIAM C. WINSLOw, D. C. L., LL.D., Boston, Mass. 


“Tl highly approve of the REGISTER and will become a stockholder 
and contributor.”—Mrs. WILLIAM H. McCartney, D. A. R. in Pa. 


“T am glad to know of the starting of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REGISTER and believe there is room for it.",-—REUBEN G. THWAITES, Sec. 
State His. Soc. of Wis., Madison, Wis. 


“It will no doubt be gratifying to all persons interested in historical re- 


search to have such a magazine as you contemplate.”—WILLIAM NELSON, 
N. J. His. Soc. 


“‘The ‘HIsToRICAL REGISTER’ seems to be promising and ought to be 
successful. I shall look for the first number with a great deal of interest.” 
—Dr. G. Brown GoopeE, C. W. in D. C. 


“‘T cannot commend too highly the proposed plan for a new monthly. 
The field is certainly large and quite unworked as regards that part which 
relates to the Patriotic-Hereditary Societies. I wish you all possible suc- 
cess.”’"—A. H. M. SALTONSTALL, C. W. in N. Y. 


‘I am very glad indeed to learn of the starting of the new magazine. 
There should be such a magazine, and it seems to me it may be a suc- 
cess.’"—JUDGE CHARLES C. BALDWIN, Clevelafid, Ohio. 


‘I wish you success in your enterprise.”"—JNo. G. NICOLAY. 


‘*T am very much interested in the magazine to which I will subscribe 
with pleasure. I will help you all I can.’-—Mrs. ROGER A. Pryor, D. A. R. 
in N. Y. 

‘I have always thought and still believe that there is a fine field for a 


first-class American historical monthly.”—GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Dp. Cols 


‘“‘T am glad to see the announcement-of your new periodical. We shall 


wish to have it here.”—N. Murray, Librarian, Johns-Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 


“‘] am glad to know that what I hoped to do for New England is to be 
done for thé United States as a whole. I hope your magazine will succeed.” 
—R. H. TILey, Late Editor of Magazine of New England History. 


‘*] shall be glad to help by suggestions or contributions the purposes of 
your new undertaking.” —A. P. C. GRIFFIN, Librarian, Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


“Your plan for THE REGISTER is certainly an object which should be 


aided to the utmost.”—CLARENCE SEARS KATES, Librarian, Philadelphia 
Public Library, No. 4. 


‘I wish you the greatest success in the undertaking which ought to be 
not only of great interest, but of very great permanent value to American 
genealogy and history.” —CoL. Wa. Cary SANGER, C. W. in N. Y. 








“Tt affords me pleasure to aid so worthy an object.’-—HENRyY CLAY 
TERRY, S. R. in Pa. 

Further indorsements from Gen. John Cochrane, President of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati in New York ; Edward F. DeLancey, of New York 
City; Mary B. Richart, D. A. R. in Fla.; Mary Mann Page Newton, D. A. 
R. in Va.; Sarah Harrison Powell, D. A. R. in Va.; Louise Tracy, D. A. R., 
Conn.; Mrs. Richard J. Barker, D. A. R. in R. I.; Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., 
S. A. R. in N. J.; Mrs. James Van Voast, D. A. R. in Va.; Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor; Mrs. J. W. McCarty, D. A. R. 
in Ky.; Miss Sallie Marshall Hardy, D. A. R. in Ky.; Orrin P. 
Allen, N. E. Historical Genealogical Society; Mrs. H. M. Bridgham, 
C. D. in R. I.; Edwin N. Benson, S. R.in Pa.; F. D. Stone, Librarian Pa. 
His Soc.; Capt. Richard S. Cullum, U.S. M. C., C. W. in Pa.; Charles P. 
Cooley, S. A. R. in Conn.; Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, S. R.in Pa.; Mrs. John 
H. Devereux, Cleveland; Joseph G. Darlington, S. R. in Pa.; Alfred Dev- 
ereux, C. W. in Pa.; Prof. E. Graham Daves, Cincinnati in Md.; Oliver 
Libby Frisbee, C. W. in N. H.; Hampton’L. Carson, S. R. in Pa.; A. Wilson 
Norris, S. R. in Pa.; Judge Clifford S. Sims, Cincinnati in N. J.; Gen’ F. 
P. Earle, S. A. R. in N. Y.; Eathan Allen Weaver, S. R. in Pa.; Wm. O. 
McDowell, Soc. 1812 in N. J.; James H. Watmough, U. S. Navy, C. W. in 
D. C.; Charles A. Oliver, Soc. 1812 in Pa.; Dr. Edmund J. Lee, C. W. in 
Pa.; Mrs. M. K. Van Renssulaer, Nat. Soc. C. D.; Theo. M. Banta, C. W. 
in N. Y.; A. P. Davis, Soc. 1812 in Pa.; L. L. Gregg, C. W. in Pa.; C. La 
Rue Munson, C. W. in Pa.; Capt. W. H. Corbusier, U. S. Army, Soc. 1812 
in Pa.; Capt. John L. Viven, U. S. Army, Soc. 1812 in Pa.; Col. E. M. 
Heyl, U. S. Army, S. A. R. in D. C.; Cyrus K. Remington, S. R. in N. Y.; 
Howland Pell, C. W. in N. Y.; Capt, Geo. Le R. Brown, U.S. Army, S. R. 
in Pa.; Capt. H. S. Bloodgood, memb. Cincinnati in R. I.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Gardiner, N. Y.; Mrs. L. M. Thorn, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, S. R. 
in N. Y.; Charles H. Pond, C. W. in N. Y.; Mrs. Helena Houston, N. Y.; 
S. Davis Page, C. W. in Pa.; Wm. W. Hoppin, S. R. in N. Y.; Mrs. E. H. 
Pringle, C. D. in S. C.; Mrs. Wm. G. Roelker, R. I.; Lt.-Col. M. I. Luding- 
ton, D. C.; Col. A. Louden Snowden, S. R. in Pa.; Mrs. Horace See, N. Y.; 
Col Wm. Cary Sanger, C. W.in N. Y.; C. Russell Hurd, Mass.; John Alsop 
King, S. R. in N. Y.; Henry T. Van Loan, N. Y.; Dr. John H. Rodgers, 
Springfield, Ohio; Rev. T. Prescott Frost, Soc. 1812 in Md.; Chas. P. Noyes, 
Soc. 1812 in Minn.; Prof. E. E. Salisbury, New Haven, Ct.; W. Tracy 
Eustis, Mass.; H. Stockbridge, Jr., C. W. in Md.; R. S. Hatcher, Md.; 
Mrs. M. Hartley, N. Y.; Mrs. Esther G. Jackson, C. D. in Md.; Daniel 
S. Lamson, C. W. in Mass.; Mrs. John A. Larrabee, D. A. R. in Ky.; J. 
Remsen Lane, N. Y.; Henry D. Maxwell, memb. Cincinnati in N. J.; J. M. 
Montgomery, S, R. in N. Y.; Jennie D. Overton, Cal.; Emily M. Pitcher, 
D. A. R. in Minn.; Edw. A. Price, Pa.; Thos. A. Robinson, S. R. in Pa.; 
Roger Sherman, Pa.; Katherine E. Turnbull, C. D. in N. Y.; Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, V. P. Gen. of D. A. R.; Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, C. D. in 
R. L.; Hiram Walworth, N. Y.; Mrs. John K. West, Minn.; Gen. W. W.H. 
Davis, S. R. in Pa.; S. Miller Sener, Soc. 1812 in Pa.; Mrs. James J. 
O’Fallon, D. A. R. in Mo.; Wm. Wirt Henry, Richmond, Va., etc., etc. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES. 


BY MARY MANN PAGE NEWTON. 


Time was when in “ye ancient cittie” of Williamsburg 
. Councils and committee meetings were the order of the day. The 
walls of the quaint Capitol building there heard the eloquence 
that settled the affairs of a budding nation. Around the genial 
board of old Raleigh Tavern difficult problems, social and political, 
were solved. In the halls of William and Mary College learned 
doctors met and educational schemes were laid and executed. In 
the Governor's palace State secrets were whispered and measures 
of the utmost import discussed. It was an every-day matter to 
see men clad in the picturesque costumes of the time, thread- 
ing the bewildering crooks and turns of those streets (loyally laid 
off to form the initials of their Majesties, William and Mary, in 
monogram) with brows knitted beneath their white wigs, ponder- 
ing, as they walked, the pro and con of questions to be aired in exe- 
cutive session. 

That was in the enchanted long-ago. 

The glories of Williamsburg are to-day as a faded picture, to 
which the glowing color returns in fitful glints now and again 
when some aged grandmother, who has sat at the feet of her 
grandmother in turn, falls into a reminiscent mood for the sake 
of wide-eyed children at even-time. 

Yet only six brief years ago there met in this old town a 
council of great significance for the present, and one whose acts 
shall receive the blessing of generations to come. This council 
sat not in the halls of pillared Capitol or lordly executive palace, 


o.e 
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but in the dormer-windowed, colonial home of a Virginia woman ; 
the delegates to it, a mere handful in number, were also Virginia 
women. 

These daughters of Williamsburg, in Virginia, had long 
since realized that they could not go forth upon the simplest or 
most matter-of-fact errand in their beloved old town without tread- 
ing upon sacred ground—that history and the poetry that be- 
longs to the history of every land that has suffered, were married 
to every vine-decked wall and mossy stone in the place, that with 
every breath they breathed an atmosphere sweet with hallowed 
association. All of this, and more, they felt, but they had just 
awakened to the fact that as their colonial ancestors had to be 
ever hand on. hilt to protect what was dearest to them from savage 
foe, so now the time was come when they, too, must gird ona sword, 
and march against an enemy that had already wrought dire havoc 
among their most cherished possessions, and threatened soon to 
have snatched away from them, past all hope of recapture, much 
that was sacred and dear of the legacies left them by those 
honored forefathers. 

There was no use denying it, the old buildings in whose-walls 
so much of history and romance were embalmed were fast yield- 
ing to the persistent siege of that most certain of destroyers, 
Time. Three especially startling facts confronted the little band 
—the old “Powder-Horn” was showing unmistakable signs of rapid 
decay—storied Jamestown, already a ruin, bade fair to ere long 
disappear forever under the encroaching waves of the James— 
unholy negotiations were being made to move the home of Mary, 
the mather of Washington, from its foundations in Fredericks- 
burg, and to set it up in a distant part of the country for money- 
getting purposes. Other precious monuments were in equal 
danger. These fears were discussed by our little company of 
earnest women, upon whom the pictured faces of colonial heroes 
looked approvingly down from their places on the wall, and: the 
result was that when the meeting adjourned a society, or perhaps 
I should say a Committee of Safety had been formed to be known 
as the “ Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities.” 

This was‘on January 4, 1888. Upon the 3d day of April, 
following, the association was fully organized in the Governor's 
mansion, at Richmond, with Mrs. Fitzhugh Lee, wife of the Gov- 





From Photo. by Foster, Richmond, Va. 
MISS IRENE LANGHORNE 
As leader of the “Saraband,” A. P.V. A. ball, 1892. 


“A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS, DIVINELY TALL AND MOST DIVINELY FAIR.” 
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ernor then in office, as president. A charter was obtained with 
fourteen representative Virginia women as corporators—an “ advi- 
sory board” of gentlemen was elected, and the society entered im- 
mediately upon its gracious work. 

The first “ antiquity” tcwards which the Association turned 
its attention, was the old “ Powder-Horn,” as the quaint magazine 
at Williamsburg is poetically called. This queer-looking old 
house played a conspicuous part in colonial and Revolutionary 
history. It was built in the first year of the reign of George I., 
by order of good Governor Spotswood, and in accordance with 
an act of the House of Burgesses, which, in November, 1714, 
decided that such a building was necessary: ‘“ Whereas our late 
sovereign lady, Queen Anne, of her grace and bounty was 
pleased to bestow a considerable quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion for the service of this colony, which are in danger to be 
embezzled and spoiled for want of a convenient place to put 
them in.” 

For sixty years after the erection of the magazine it was, 
with its generous store of firearms, of the greatest service to the 
colony in the troubles with the Indians, and the formidable 
means of defense afforded by it did much towards keeping the 
peace; but the year before the Revolution it became a veritable 
bone of contention between the colonists and their unpopular 
governor, Lord Dunmore. This crafty and tyrannical official, 
seeing how the high-spirited colonists chafed under the oppres- 
sion of the Crown and determined to do all he could to render 
them powerless to defend themselves against it, caused the locks 
of the guns to be removed and the powder to be taken from the 
magazine in the night and put upon a war vessel lying in James 
river. The men employed in this sneaking work had been long 
hidden in the Governor’s palace, where they had themselves 
been conveyed under cover of darkness, watching for an oppor- 
tunity to carry out the plan. The Williamsburg Gazette of June 
14, 1775, thus describes this action: “In the third week of April 
the country was alarmed by the Governor's removing, in the night 
from the colony magazine, and putting on board his majesty’s 
schooner, the Magdalen, Captain Collins commanding, fifteen bar- 
rels of gunpowder, nearly the whole which the magazine contained, 
and it was also discovered that he had spoiled several of the fire- 
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arms of their locks. Upon the first intelligence of this action 
many of the inhabitants of Williamsburg flew to their arms, and 
resolved in that way to demand reparation. No violence, how- 
ever, was committed.” The Gazette goes on to tell how the 
“Common Hall addressed his Excellency,” demanding reason 
for his conduct, and explaining to him that the magazine was 
built, at the expense of the colony, for the safe-keeping of their 
arms and for the protection and security of the colony, and “ en- 
treated ” him to return the powder to the magazine. The Gov: 





THE OLD ‘ POWDER-HORN.”’ 


ernor made evasive and unsatisfactory answers; but upon his 
promise to restore the powder should any necessity for its use 
arise, some degree of order was, with difficulty, restored. 
Fearing violence to his person, however, the Governor, with his 
family, took refuge upon a man-of-war lying at anchor in the 
James. 

In the meantime news of the outrage spread quickly 
through the colony, awaking the indignation of the people wher- 
ever it was told. No sooner had Patrick Henry, then at Hanover, 
heard it, than, with his usual fearlessness and enthusiasm, 
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he vowed that he would recover the powder or die in the 
effort. Accordingly, at the head of a company of volunteers, he 
marched without delay upon Williamsburg. Lord Dunmore, 
paraylzed with fear, sent messengers to meet the indignant little 
army, with promises that the powder should be paid for. For 
once the Governor was as good as his word, and Colonel Henry 
and his troops were met at Doncaster, New Kent county, and 
paid the sum of £330, which amount was promptly turned over 
to Mr. Robert Nicholas, treasurer of the colony. 

The affair of the powder thus settled a brief season of com- 
parative peace set in, which was rudely broken in upon by a 
second outrage of the cowardly Governor in connection with the 
“Powder-Horn.” Lord Dunmore discovered that from time to 
time arms were taken from the magazine. Instead of having the 
matter investigated and the building properly guarded, he fell 
upon the plan of having “ spring guns” set in such fashion that 
anyone entering the magazine would be likely to be killed or 
wounded by their explosion. In due time two men were caught 
in this neatly devised death-trap, and the Governor’s trick was 
thus brought to light. Fearing the vengeance of the people, 
whose indignation was now aroused to a dangerous pitch, Dun- 
more fled once more from his palace to the man-of-war, and his 
career in Virginia was ended forever: 

Ere long the war between the Crown and colonies was 
being waged in =ll its fury, and the “ Powder-Horn” with the new 
supplies ‘of amunition with which it was furnished, became a 
potent factor in establishing American independence. 

This historic building, which a few years ago gave mourn- 
ful promise of soon becoming a shapeless wreck, is now the 
property of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities, by which it has been given back its former proportions 
and appearance. In repairing it little or no new material was 
employed except in such woodwork as was necessary. The 
bricks used were dug from the foundations of Lord Dunmore’s 
palace and the colonial Capitol building, both of which have long 
since lain in hopeless ruin. The “ Powder-Horn” is to-day what 
it was in Spotswood’s time, “a good, substantial house of 
brick,” standing on Market Square, looking toward Duke of 
Gloucester street. Its form is octagonal, with a pointed roof 





Photo. by Foster, Richmond, Va. 


MISS MAY HANDY 
As Queen Anne, A. P.V. A, ball, 1892. 


“WHAT WINNING GRACES! WHAT MAJESTIC MIEN! 
SHE MOVES A GODDESS AND SHE LOOKS A QUEEN!”’ 
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which was originally covered with shingles, rounded at the ends. 
The Association hopes in time to convert this interesting old 
building into a museum for Indian relics. 

The picturesque home of Mary Washington, in Fredericks- 
burg, with its old-fashioned garden, whose long walk is pointed 
out as the place where Mrs. Washington met Lafayette, next 
claimed the attention of the Association. Negotiations were being 








DRAWING-ROOM. 
Mrs. Mary Washington's house, Fredericksburg, Va. 

made to sell the house to an enterprising Westerner for the pur- 
pose of moving it to Chicago; but all fears of anything of the 
sort were at once and for all time laid to rest when the Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities bought the 
building. It has now been put in perfect repair and made to 
look, both within and without, as much as possible as it did 
when “ Lady Washington ” lived and died in it. Flowers brought 
from Mt. Vernon have been planted in the garden, and the 
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MRS. JOHN BERNARD LIGHTFOOT, 
Treasurer A. P.V.A. 


house will be used, as is very 
meet, as a museum for colo- 
nial and Revolutionary relics. 
Some of the Lee furniture 
has been already contrib- 
uted to it. At the time of 
the unveiling of the Mary 
Washington monument, in 
Fredericksburg, May, 1894, 
the Fredericksburg branch 
of the Association set the old ° 
house, with its quaint furnish- 
ings, in order, just as Mary 
Washington would herself 
have done to prepare for the 
entertainment of the distin- 


guished company who enjoyed her gracious hospitality in ye 
olden time, and gave there a charming reception to the dis- 
tinguished visitors who had flocked thither from all quarters for 
the purpose of memorializing the virtues of Washington’s mother. 

From its very foundation the hopes of the Association had 
been set upon the acquirement of the most historic spot in 


America—all that is left of 
Jamestown—but they found 
so many stumbling blocks in 
their way that it seemed 
likely to be a case of hope 
long deferred. Now, how- 
ever, the thoughts and efforts 
of the society were turned 
with earnestness and zeal 
towards the accomplishment 
of this purpose. Here, in 
this first “ cittie” founded by 
white men in the Western 
Hemisphere was born, not 
royal prince or soldier brave, 
not statesman or philosopher 
or poet, but a mighty nation ! 


ELIZABETH HENRY LYONS, 
Secretary A. P.V. A. 
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Here, in 1619, sat the first legislative body, whose deputies or 
“burgesses,” as they were called, were chosen by the people, that 
ever met on American soil, and thus, here, upon this sacred spot, 
Virginia was, through this first of colonial “assemblies,” enjoying 
the dignity of self-government to suit her own needs and con- 
ditions for a year before the Pilgrim Fathers had set their fair 
sails in quest of a haven of freedom. 

Among the first acts of John Smith and his comrades, upon 
making the Jamestown landing, was the preparation of a rude 
place of worship, and to-day all that remains of the once-impor- 

tant “ cittie” is a moss-grown 

church tower, which seems 

to say to us that of all the 

brave deeds of our pioneer 

forefathers time has left us 

no memorial, but only this 

witness of their faith in 

heaven. The exact date of 

the building is not known, 

but it must have been built 

somewhat late in the seven- 

teenth century. Prior to this 

there had been a wooden 

church commenced by Rev. 

Mr. Burke and finished by 

ian seven wanes, Lord Delaware, of which we 

President A. P.V.A. are told that his lordship 

took pains to make the interior “sweete and fayre” with 

flowers upon every occasion of public worship. It is presumed 

that this (first) church shared the fate of “all the houses in 

James City” when the town was laid in ashes at the end of 

“ Bacon’s Rebellion ”’—just one hundred years before the Revo- 

lution. It was in this earlier church, Lord Delaware’s, that 

the picturesque scenes of the baptism and marriage of the Princess 
Pocahontas were enacted. 

Jamestown Island, as it is now called, had become the pro- 
perty of Mr. Edward E. Barney, but that gentleman and his wife 
happily solved what, between the tedious litigation expected and 
the high price at which the historic ground had been held, seemed 
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likely to be a hard problem, by presenting the churchyard, with 
its ruin and twenty acres adjoining it, to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and steps are now being 
taken to build dikes and otherwise preserve the place against the 
inroads of the waters and to protect the venerable ruin and graves 
from the vandalism of relic hunters. What was once a peninsula 
had already become an island, and had it not been for the Associa- 
tion the island must needs soon have been but a memory—so 
eagerly have the waves of the James encroached upon it. 

Old-fashioned flowers will be planted about the place, 
and everything that can be 
thought of done to preserve 
the atmosphere of quaintness 
and calm to which belong 
so much of beauty and en- 
chantment in contrast to the 
newness and restlessness of 
to-day. 

The next work to be 
undertaken by the Associa- 
tion will be the restoring of 
the Old Brick (St. Luke’s) 

Church, in Smithfield, Va., 

which is the oldest Protestant 

church now standing on this 

side of the Atlantic, and was ott! winiands Lee, 
built in 1632—just twelve First President A. P.V. A. 
years after the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth. 

The Association is also making negotiations for the possession 
of the old light-house at Cape Henry, which was used for about a 
hundred years, but abandoned some fourteen years ago for a new 
and more modern one. It is proposed to place upon the old 
building a tablet to mark the first landing of the colony. 

For even that which has been already accomplished by the 
Association much money has been needed. This has been raised, 
in addition to membership fees and gifts, by appropriate en- 
tertainments given from time to time. The most successful of 
these entertainments have been a series of annual balls. These 
balls, besides being among the most notable social events in the 
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annals’ of Richmond, possessed an historic value which makes 
them not unworthy of special mention. The first of them was 
given in honor of Governor McKinney, in place of a regular in- 
auguration ball. In the decorations no pains were spared in mak- 
ing a true picture of colonial times. The costumes worn were 
either copied after those seen in old portraits, or were the actual 
garments which had been worn by great people to grace great 
occasions in the early days. The quaint dances were the 
“ Minuet,” the “Sir Roger de Coverly” and the “ Saraband ”— 
the dancers the descendants of the heroes of colonial times, 
dressed to represent their distinguished grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. At one ball the court of James I. was represented in all 
its glory, with a dark-eyed daughter of glorious ancestors as 
Pocahontas. 

As the fair and gallant dancers, bepowdered and beflowered 
and afire with antique jewels, threaded with stately tread the mazes 
of the beautiful old-time dances, it seemed to the lookers-on that 
in their desire to restore the ancient monuments of Virginia his- 
tory they had far over-leaped the bounds of their own hopes, and 
had called the old days and scenes themselves to life again in 
spirit andin truth. But alas, like all the phantoms and illusions 
of the night, these ghosts of stirring times fled at cock-crowing 
—not, however, until they had left the coffers of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities heavy with 
very real and tangible dollars. 

The Association has now some five or six branches in differ- 
ent parts of the State. Its membership has increased from the 
little company of fourteen called together by Mrs. Charles Wash- 
ington Coleman, who is “ Director” of the “Colonial Capitol” 
branch, at her house in Williamsburg, to hundreds. 

The badge of the Association bears upon one side of ita 
representation of the three ships, Susan Constant, God-Speed, 
and Discovery, which bore the first colonists to Jamestown, and 
around them the inscription: “Dei Gratia Virginia Condita, 
1607,” and on the other side, “ A. P. V. A., 1888.” 

Mrs. Lee was president for the first year, and upon her res- 
ignation, at the end of her husband’s term as governor, Mrs. 
Joseph Bryan, whose whole heart was in the work, was elected 
to fill the vacancy and has served ever since. Other officers at 
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present are: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Joseph Anderson, Mrs. E. B. 
Addison, Mrs. E. M. Ball, Mrs. J. S. Wellford, Mrs. C. W. Cole- 
man, Williamsburg; Mrs. J. L. M. Curry, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Mary Galk, Norfolk; Mrs. Tazewell, Norfolk; corres- 
ponding secretary, Mrs. G. W. Bagby; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James Lyons; assistant recording secretary, Mrs. J. 
D. McIntire; treasurer, Mrs. John Lightfoot. In addition to 
these there is a “ directory board” composed of twenty-six ladies 
and an “advisory board ” of nineteen gentlemen. It is the high 
hope and purpose of the Association to, step by step, purchase, 
restore as far as possible, and preserve all landmarks prominent 
in colonial and Revolutionary history to be found in Virginia; 
that when this generation has passed, the venerable monuments 
of brick and stone will remain to tell in their mute, imperfect, but 
impressive way, the romantic, the thrilling, yet true story of the 
Old Dominion. 




















SOME DATA OF THE HILLEGAS FAMILY. 
BY MICHAEL REED MINNICH. 


The Hillegas family, originally of French extraction, located 
in the Palatinate of Germany, whither it had fled with others at 
the time of the religious persecution of the Hugenots. The, 
name, as we learn from uncontroverted family tradition and 
convincing evidences, though originally Hi/ de Gasz, was at 
various times indifferently written, both before and after emi- 
gration to America, Hilldegrass, Hillingas, Hilligasz, and, finally, 
through the surrounding influences of their adopted country, as 
Hillegass or Hillegas, by the representative heads of the family. 

Michael Hillegas, Senior, was the father of Michael Hillegas, 
the first Treasurer of the United States from 1775 to 1789, and 
as such alone his name is worthy of special commemoration. 

He was born in the year 1696 in Alsace, and emigrated to 
America within the first quarter of the eighteenth century. That 
he belonged to a family of means is evidenced by the fact that 
we find him buying and selling property in the city of Philadel- 
phia as early as 1726. The elder of his two brothers, George 
Peter and John Frederick, was one of the first officers of the old 
Race Street Reformed Church, known as the “ Six-Square Dutch 
Church,” being hexagonal in form and quaint in appearance, 
and originally organized in 1727. In the new church building, 
at Tenth and Wallace streets, is a memorial window giving the 
names of the first officers of this congregation, and among them 
is that of George Peter Hillegas. 

Michael, it appears, like his brother as well as his cele- 
brated son of the same name afterwards, was interested in the 
Germans of both the Lutheran and Reformed faiths, located in 
the Province of Pennsylvania. We find him mentioned, with his 
brother Peter, in the consistory of the Reformed Church in 
Philadelphia as early as 1732. He was naturalized April 11, 
1749. (Pa. Arch. Vol. IL, second series, p. 377.) The reason that 
this important duty was overlooked or neglected and allowed to 
pass unnoticed for so many yéars is hard to conjecture with any 
degree of certainty, but is possibly to be accounted for by the 
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wealth, the prominence and the popularity of the subject. That 
it was performed at this late date was doubtless to secure to his 
children the rights and prerogatives pertaining to a large estate. 
From his prominent position in the Province he was soon recog- 
nized as the friend of his German countrymen, who frequently 
sought his advice and counsel. Their language, their odd cus- 
toms and their peculiar dress often made them the objects of 
ridicule ; but they never failed to find a wise counselor and sym- 
pathetic friend in this truly great man. He is said to have been 
often consulted by the patriarch, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
the pioneer pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America. 

The officers of this Church, in correspondence with the 
Rev. Dr. Ziegenhagen, the court preacher in London, 1732, 
requested the answers to letters to be directed as follows: “To 
be delivered to Mr. Michael Hillengass, living in Philadelphia, 
Second street.” (Halle Reports, Vol. I., p. 105.) 

His natural endowments and enlarged business experience 
peculiarly fitted him for the position he occupied as a leader of 
the large German population in this city and the surrounding 
counties. 

In a recent letter to the writer, Mr. Henry S. Dotterer, a 
descendant and authority as well, pays him the following just 
tribute: “In my judgment Michael Hillegas, the merchant, is a 
more noteworthy character than his son, the Continental Treas- 
urer. He deserves high regard from us of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man extraction. He was one of the few German merchants ‘in 
Philadelphia at that time, some thirty years before the Revo- 
lution, and he was one in whom the inland farmers trusted. The 
plain country people needed just such a man at that period, when 
they had no friends to speak of outside their own nationality in 
the Province. Bear in mind, that they were regarded as peculiar 
if not suspicious aliens; that they had no influence, could not 
speak the language, and were thought only fit to do the hardest 
work in the frontier wilderness. Michael Hillegas was their 
friend, and in a degree their main protector. If you study his 
character from this standpoint, I feel sure you will find him a 
man worthy of honor from us—a useful, helpful, picturesque 
character.” 
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Doubtless he was one of the leading merchants of the City of 
Brotherly Love. An. inventory of his personal estate discloses 
mortgages, bonds and notes with interest, ranging from one to five 
hundred pounds, and aggregating £2495 12s.2%d. The re- 
mainder of the inventory indicates that he transacted a general 
merchandize business in the Province, comprising hardware, 
queensware, drygoods, groceries, wines, liquors, etc.—almost 
everything, in fact, from “ hob-nails to laces,” amounting in total 
value to £4306 gs. 334d. 

At the time of his death, October 30, 1749, he was pos- 
sessed of an exceptionally large estate, the value of which may 
be judged by the fact that his administrators, his widow Margaret 
and son Michael, gave bond in the sum of £40,000, an ex- 
ceptionally large amount at that time. Besides the widow and 
son, the bondsmen were Thomas Boude and Christian Sneider. 

At an Orphan’s Court, Philadelphia, February 15, 1749, O.S. 
(2. @., 1750), held by Thomas Lawrence, William Allen and 
Joshua Maddox, Esaqrs., justices, “ the petition of Michael, Susana 
and Mary Hillegas, children of Michael Hillegas, late of the city 
of Philadelphia, deceased, was read, setting forth that they were 
all under age, to wit: Michael, of the age of 20; Susana, of the 
age of 16,and Mary, of the age of 14, and were without any 
proper person or persons to take care of their interests. Michael 
and Susana, the eldest two of the said children, prayed the 
court that William Clymer might be appointed their guardian, 
and Mary, the youngest, prayed Thomas Boude might be ap- 
pointed her guardian. (O. C. Docket 3, p. 105.) 

At an Orphan’s Court, July 25, 1750, the petition of Michael, 
Susana and Mary was presented, setting forth that Michael Hille- 
gas died intestate, leaving a widow and three children; that the 
widow “in consideration of an annuity during her life voluntarily 
released all her right, title and interest to both real and personal 
estate of her said husband ;” that “ the said intestate died seized 
of sundry houses, lands and tenements and hereditaments in fee 
simple, and also of considerable personal estate,” and “that the 
said two daughters being without maintenance from their father’s 
estate, they pray the court to appoint a jury and order to value 
the said houses, tenements, etc., and to make partition of the 
same between the said three children.” Whereupon Isaac Jones, 
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Joseph Fox, Jacob Cooper, Abel James and Walker Goodman 
were appointed for this purpose. Two parts were to be assigned 
to Michael and one each to the daughters. (O. C. Docket 3, p. 
117.) 

The return covers fifteen pages of the docket, not including 
a very interesting and neatly executed map of the lots and land 
assigned to the different heirs. 

There were in all twenty-eight lots and tracts of land: 
several on Front street and the Delaware river bank; ten on 
Second street, and the balance were large lots or tracts in the 
then suburbs.* On June 27,1751, William Clymer having died, 
Susana petitions to have Isaac Jones appointed guardian. 

Frederick Kuhl, evidently the son-in-law of Michael Hille- 
gas, deceased, procured a citation against Margaret Hillegas 
and Michael Hillegas, administrators of Michael Hillegas, de- 
ceased, on October 17, 1763, for the administrators to render 
an account at next court, December 10, 1763. While we 
searched diligently, we failed to find that an account had been 
ever so rendered. 

Margaret Hillegas, the widow of Michael, Sr., born 1705, 
died testate, July 20,1770. The following children are men- 
tioned in the will: Michael; Susana, wife of Frederick Kuhl ; 
Mary, wife of John Jennings. Michael and Frederick Kuhl 
were named as executors. The instrument was witnessed by 
Peter Miller, Hugh Roberts, Jr., Benj. Morgan. The testatrix 
subscribed her name in German, “ Margreta Hilligasz.” A 
legacy of £25 was left “to the German Lutheran congregation 
of St. Michael’s and Zion’s churches of Philadelphia.” (Will 
Book O, p. 551.) 

Deeds, mortgages and patents, running from 1726 to 1768, 
showing purchase and transfer of property, and in settlement of the 
estates of Michael Hillegas, Sr., and his brothers, George Peter 
and John Frederick, and recorded in the court records of Phila- 
delphia and adjoining counties, confirm not only the statements 
made regarding the financial standing of the family, but furnish 


* One of these tracts, located in the upper part of the then city, was afterwards 
(in 1757) purchased by the Provincial Commissioners from Michael Hillegas, the 
U. S. Treasurer, for the erection of barracks for His Majesty’s troops, according to 
instructions of the Assembly. 
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an interesting and valuable reference of ownership and transfer 
of land in this vicinity, during the preceding century.* 

The remains of Michael Hillegas, Sr., and his wife, rest side 
by side in Christ Church burial-ground, Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. Their grave-stones bear the following inscriptions : 


| In memory of 
In memory of Margaret Hillegas, 


Michael Hillegas, | Relict of 
Who departed this life Michael Hillegas, 
October 30, 1749, Who departed this life 
Aged 53 years. | July 21, 1770, 
Aged 65 years. 
The genealogical record of this branch of the Hillegas family: 
MicuHaktL HIveeas, Ist., 6. 1696, d. October 30, 1749; m. 
Margaret , 6. 1705, @. July 20,1770. Jssue: 
1. MicHAEL HI weeas, 2d, 6. April 22, 1728-9; d. Sep- 
tember 29, 1804; m. Henrietta Boude.t J/ssue. 
2. SusANnNA, 4. 1733, a. ; m. Frederick Kuhl.t 
3. Mary, 4. 1735; m. John Jennings. 
4. FREDERICK Hi iecas, 6.1741; d@. August, 1742. 


* The list of these briefs is as follows: Deed—Christopher Thompson and Mary 
M. his wife to Michael Hilldegrass, dated July 15, 1726. (Book F. 2, p. 417.) 
Deed—Michael Hilldegrass and Margaret his wife to Christopher Thompson, dated 
July 15,1726. (Book F. 2, p. 419.) 1728-1734 and 1747—Releases of Mortgages. 
Patent to Michael Hillegass, February 2, 1744, two lots on Second and Callowhill 
streets. Consideration: four good brick or stone houses to be built on same, and 
48 7s. od. annual ground rent. (Exemplification Record 3, p. 61.) Patent to Michael 
Hillegass, February 2, 1744. Two lots east side of Second street. Same conditions. 
(Exemplification Record 3, p. 63.) June 22, 1747—Gave ground for the opening of 
Orange street on the main road ‘from Philadelphia to Frankford. July 4, 1747— 
Bought of Jacob Steinbrook, 100 acres in Upper Hanover township. March 7, 1748— 
Michael Hillegas, of the city of Philadelphia, bought a grist mill and piece of land 
in Germantown. March 31, 1748—Michael Hillegas, Philadelphia, bought of Christo- 
pher Schultz, of Upper Hanover, 100 acres of land in same township. November 13, 
1741—Michael Hillegas was a subscribing witness to deeds given by George Peter 
Hillegas and Margaret his wife, and release to. same. His signature, as copied on 
records, is in German, “ Michel Hillingasz.”’ 

Peter Hillingas ¢¢ a/'to John Moland. Deed—Dated June 4, 1745. Land in 
Northern Liberties, in which it is recited: “ WHEREAS, in and by a certain Indenture 
bearing date 8th December, 1724, made or mentioned to be made between Jos. Cole- 
man, of the township of Whitland in the great valley in the county of Chester, 
merchant, and Mary his wife, of the one part, and the said George Peter Hillingas (by 
the name and addition of George Peter Hilldegras, of the city of Philadelphia, in the 
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Province of Pennsylvania), of the other part. (Book D.11, p. 438.) The grantor, 
Peter, was ‘ the only son and heir of George Peter Hillegas.”’ 

May 16, 1768. Patent of Confimation to Michael Hillegas (Jr.), in which it is 
recited: ‘ WHEREAS, the said Christopher Thompson and wife by deed of the 15th 
of July, 1726, for the consideration therein mentioned did grant and convey the said 
twenty feet by one hundred feet lot or piece of ground last described with appurte- 
nances unto Michael Hildegrass (alias Hilligas) of the said city, as appears by deed 
recorded F. Vol. 2, p. 417.” (Exemplification Book 3, p. 560.) 

+ For the complete genealogy of this line, see ‘‘Michael Hillegas and his 
descendants,’ by Mrs. Emma St. Clair Whitney, 1891, 

t Erroneously stated Samue/ Kuhl, in memoir of John Frederick Hillegas, bro- 
ther of Michael, Sr.,in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, April, 1894. 
The family of Kuhl originally related to that of Hillegas in Germany, several times 
intermarried with the latter, in successive generations, after coming to America. The 
portrait at the head of this article, of Michael Hillegas, Provincial. and Continental 
Treasurer, and son of Michael Hillegas, Sr., is reproduced from a recent photograph of 
the original miniature painting in possession of a descendant of both the Hillegas and 
Kuhl families, and is the first and only accurate copy ever taken directly from the ori- 
ginal portrait. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY.* 
BY MRS. RICHARD JACKSON BARKER. 


There is from year to year a growing interest in remi- 
niscences of the past. The increasing popular taste is not 
confined merely to colonial and revolutionary histories, but the 
person interested adds to these gleanings from old newspapers, 
unpublished manuscripts, family letters, and last, but not least, * 
family traditions. 

The “olden time” has given us much to be proud of. It 
is for the present generation to draw from its rich resources. 
The Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution are 
doing just that work. Each chapter stands for noble people and 
grand deeds. Each chapter, in its own locality, is teaching the 
value of American ancestry. The Daughters are not dealing 
entirely with the interesting references to their forefathers, which 
they are glad and proud to find in the colonial records of the 
several States, but they are getting together everything that 
relates to the home-life and the social side of the patriotic men 
and women whom they are honoring to-day as ancestors. 

At the last meeting of the Gaspee Chapter a paper upon 
“The Daughters of Liberty” was most ably presented. It was 
thought advisable to continue the subject, and to me was 
assigned the pleasure of writing upon the social standing and 
life of the women who formed that society. 

While I cannot prove it I am convinced that there must 
have been something that corresponded to our chapters, for we 
know that there were meetings held both in Providence and 
Newport. I can find nothing more than Miss Greene gave about 
the Providence Society. Having had two relatives in the New- 
port coterie I am able to give somewhat an account of that 
branch of the Daughters of Liberty. 

First, I venture to express an individual opinion in regard 
to the origin of the name of the Society. By research we find 
that there was an organization about that time known as “ The 


* Read before the Gaspee Chapter of the Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Rhode Island. 
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Sons of Liberty.” I believe that the women of those days were not 
unlike the women of to-day ; they wanted to be recognized by 
the spirit of patriotism, and, following the example of “The 
Sons,” met together and called themselves “The Daughters.” 
Can we say that history does not repeat ? 

We . know. that there was a strong bond between “ The 
Sons” and the “Daughters.” They used to meet together, 
and under the genial influences of the tea parties of those days 
discussed the trials of the time. 

There is a valuable reminder of those meetings, a relic of 
that period, owned to-day by a family represented in the Gaspee 
Chapter. I refer to a round, mahogany table owned in the 
Vernon family: a table at which Betsey Ellery, a Newport belle, 
a Daughter of Liberty, presided. Of Miss Ellery I shall speak 
later. 

Having briefly considered the origin of the name, we will 
now proceed to an imperfect list of its members. 

Heading the list we find the names of Polly and Elizabeth 
Lawton, daughters of Robert Lawton. I have always heard that 
the first meeting was held at their father’s house, corner of 
Spring and Tomo streets, Newport. Robert Lawton was a man 
of wealth, and ranked socially with the best families of Newport. 
He married Massy Easton, “a lineal descendant of Nicholas 
Easton, a colonial Governor of Rhode Island.” Mrs. Lawton’s 
marriage portion was large and very valuable. We read that 
“with much other property, she brought her husband sixteen 
slaves, among them Black Sam Easton,” a well-known negro 
servant. It was this Sam who informed a French officer that 
“the Britishers better not trouble Newport much more, or Miss 
Desire’s husband would let loose upon them.” “Miss Desire’s 
husband” did not stand for anyone in particular to the officer, 
and more to hear Sam talk than anything else, he asked what 
this husband could do about it. Sam, with unutterable scorn, 
replied: ‘‘ Miss Desire’s husband is next to Gineral Washington 
and commands all the boats.” It is perhaps needless to explain 
that the negro referred to the distinguished naval officer, Com- 
modore Ezek. Hopkins, who married Miss Desire Burroughs, 
of Newport. Knowing there were representatives of this family 
in the Gaspee Chapter, I felt sure I would be pardoned if I 
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digressed and gave this anecdote. To return to the Lawton 
famil:. In old letters we find that French officers with their 
servaiits were quartered in the “west rooms,” and that “the 
daughters as well as the other members of this Quaker family 
were very patriotic.” Polly has lived and will continue to live 
as a famous Revolutionary belle. It may be that General Wash- 
ington added to the prestige of being an acknowledged beauty 
by choosing her for a partner to open one of the brilliant New- 
port balls. Let us, however, turn back to the past and quote 
from one who knew her. Count Ségur said of her: “So much 
beauty, so much simplicity, so much elegance, so much modesty 
were perhaps never before combined in the same person. Her 
gown was white like herself, whilst her ample muslin neckerchief 
and the envious cambric of her cap, which scarcely allowed me to 
see her light colored hair, and the modest attire, in short, of a 
pious virgin, seemed vainly to endeavor to conceal the most grace- 
ful figure and the most beautiful form imaginable. She was a 
nymph: rather than a woman. Her eyes seemed to reflect as a 
mirror the meeknes and purity of her mind and the goodness of 
her heart. She received us with an open ingenuousness which 
delighted me, and the use of the familiar word thou, which the 
rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new acquaintance the 
appearance of an old friendship.” Would time allow, I might 
quote other distinguished persons in regard to her mental and 
physical charms. In 1787 she married John Bringhurst, a 
prominent Philadelphian, of the Society of Friends. The mar- 
riage was a grand social event. Mrs. Bringhurst’s life was a 
brilliant one socially, and there are many interesting remin- 
iscences about her visits to the Presidential mansion. 

Her married life, though bright, was brief. She had only 
been married six years and was only thirty-two years old when 
she died. There had been romance connected with her life. It 
did not end with death. According to family tradition “her 
young husband died a short time after of a broken heart.” We 
of the nineteenth century would have inquired more particularly 
into the symptoms. However, we do know that John Bring- 
hurst was never the same after his wife died, and he always wore 
a miniature, containing a lock of her hair, around his neck, and 
when he died this locket passed into the Lawton family. It was 
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from this miniature that the life-size portrait in Redwood Library, 
Newport, was painted. 

Elizabeth Lawton comes next upon the list. She has been 
described as a fine-looking woman, “ with a carriage of unusual 
grace and gentility, heightened by an elegant simplicity of attire.” 
Prince De Broglie, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Polly 
Lawton, spoke of Elizabeth thus: “ Polly had a sister, dressed like 
herself and of very agreeable appearance, but one had not time 
to look at her while her elder sister was present.” Although 
it is said that she had a number of admirers she did not marry. 

Margaret Champlin was another Revolutionary belle and 
Daughter of Liberty. Her father was a very successful mer- 
chant. It was at his house on Thames street that the Daughters 
held their second meeting. Mr. Champlin was, I have been told, 
the first Grand Master Mason in Rhode Island. His wife was 
the daughter of Sueton Grant, and was a woman of great strength 
of character. Her children of this marriage were all more or less 
remarkable. Margaret was the most beautiful and the most 
accomplished. General Washington, at the ball given at Mrs. 
Cowley’s assembly room, on Church street, chose her for his 
partner. Requesting her to select the dance, she immediately 
chose “A Successful Campaign,” one of the popular dances of 
the time. This was a memorable dance. The General showed 
his appreciation of her wit; the French officers present were so 
delighted with her reply that they insisted upon being the mu- 
sicians for the time, and played with great enthusiasm while 
General Washington and Miss Champlin led “the stately minuet.” 
Miss Champlin was a fine French scholar, with a decided literary 
taste. She married Dr. Benjamin Mason, of Newport, who studied 
medicine with Dr. Isaac Senter, the celebrated surgeon, who was 
with Arnold in the attack upon Quebec in.1775. Dr. Senter 

‘married the beautiful Eliza Arnold, daughter of Captain Rhodes 
Arnold, and, I believe, she must have been a Daughter of Liberty. 

Margaret Champlin had two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
“both of whom were identified with the Daughters. Mary married 
an English officer and went to England to live. Elizabeth married 
John Coffin Jones, of Boston. It was for this sister that Margaret 
named her eldest daughter, and that daughter married Comino- 
dore Oliver H. Perry, U. S. Navy. 
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Among the other courtesies extended to General Washing- 
ton was a tea party, given by Christopher Ellery, one of New- 
port’s most influential citizens. Mr. Ellery was then a widower, 
and his daughter, known among the French officers as “ the fair 
Betsey,” presided. She had such a severe cold that General 
Washington expressed much solicitude, and said that he would 
recommend a remedy that he used if he felt at all sure that she 
would take it. Miss Ellery’s reply is as well remembered as Miss 
Champlin’s of another occasion. Without a moment's hesitation” 
Miss Ellery said: “I am sure I would take any remedy that 
General Washington would propose.” The General and the 
French officers standing near were delighted with her charming 
manner. The remedy, “onions boiled in molasses,” was speedily 
tried and General Washington informed in due time that it had 
given relief. Miss Ellery afterward married William Vernon’s 
son Samuel, a prominent Newport merchant. 

Emerson said: “Old and new make the warp and woof of 
every moment. There is no thread that is not a twist of these 
two strands. By necessity, by proclivity and by delight we all 
quote.” I illustrate these words by turning to another for an in- 
cident relative to Miss Ellery: ‘“‘ During the Frenchmen’s occu- 
pation of Newport, a gallant young French surgeon paid Miss 
Ellery polite. attention. Soon after her marriage in 1784, she 
received from Paris an envelope addressed to her in the hand- 
writing of the young officer, but containing only two leaves, a 
withered one and an evergreen.” t 

Martha Redwood Ellery, daughter of Benjamin and Mehit- 
able Redwood Ellery, granddaughter of Abraham Redwood, was 
another Daughter of Liberty. She married Christopher Grant 
Champlin, a man of much political prominence. 

Ann Vernon, in Ellery’s “ Vernon Genealogy,” is called 
“one of the sprightliest wits of Newport colonial society.” She 
married Dr. David Olyphant, a medical director “ of the Armies 
of the Carolinas under Generals Gates and Greene.” Mrs. Oly- — 
phant will be remembered not only as a Daughter of Liberty, 
but as “ one of the graces of Newport society.” 

Miss Brinley, daughter of Thomas Brinley, Esq., was called 
by Prince De Broglie “a beautiful woman.” He speaks of her 
as follows: “ Miss Brinley, Miss Sylvan and some other ladies, 
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to whom I was introduced after having quitted the lovely Quaker- 
ess, Polly Lawton, convinced me that Newport possessed more 
than one rosebud.” 

Polly (or Mary) Wanton, the daughter of John G. and 
Mary (Bull) Wanton, the granddaughter of Governor Gideon 
Wanton on the paternal side, the granddaughter of Governor 
Henry Bull, on the maternal side, is my next subject. She was 
a great favorite in colonial society, and greatly admired by the 
French officers. Her most intimate friend and cousin, Polly 
Bull, was likewise a great favorite, and there used to be many an 
argument held over the comparative charms of these ladies. 
Finally, an ardent admirer of Polly Wanton argued in this way: 
“ Polly Bull is very handsome, but Polly Wanton is very charm- 
ing andcunning.” The late Mr. Stone, to whom I am indebted 
for information, said that the word “cunning was used in the 
sense of being superior in intelligence.” I do not know whether 
Polly Bull ever married. 

Polly Wanton became the wife of Colonel Daniel Lyman, 
and was the mother of thirteen children; a number of the chil- 
dren married into some of the most prominent Providence 
families, and there must be anumber of Daughters of the American 
Revolution in this chapter, to honor Polly Wanton asa Daughter 
of Liberty. , 

Lucy Ellery, daughter of William Ellery, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was another “ Daughter.” Miss 
Ellery was endowed with a fine reasoning mind. It has been 
said that this charmed William Channing as much as her beauty 
attracted him. This was a great compliment to Miss Ellery, for 
Mr. Channing was regarded as a clever man by eminent men 
like Attorney-General Oliver Arnold, and Asher Robbins. Can 
we wonder that the children of the Channing-Ellery marriage 
were all brilliant and eminent men ? 

Elizabeth and Mary Anthony were, I think, the daughters 
of Elisha Anthony. Mr. Anthony has been represented by some 
as living in Warick, but in an old letter in my possession, from 
his grandson, I find that in Revolutionary times he lived in New- 
port, corner of Maine and King streets. I think King street is 
now called Franklin street. 

If I am right in my supposition that Elizabeth and Mary 
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Anthony were his daughters, then of their father, i can say, that 
he absolutely refused to take off his hat to General Prescott, and 
when the General ordered his servant to remove it, Friend 
Anthony immediately picked up the offending hat, and said he 
bared his head to no one but his Maker. Elizabeth married 
Christopher G. Robinson and Mary married Rodman Gardner. 

There are two Daughters of whom I can learn but little. We 
know that Easton was a prominent Newport name, but beyond 
the facts that Patience and Sally Easton were members of the 
society, and that Patience married George Irish, and Sally mar- 
ried John Ladd, I can find nothing more about them. 

Freelove Fenner, daughter of James and Freelove Whipple 
Fenner, was another Daughter, and must have been a member 
of the Providence Society. She was a beautiful woman and was 
especially noticed by General Lafayette, at the magnificent recep- 
tion given in his honor by Governor Fenner, at his own house, 
“ What Cheer.” 

During this reception the General showed Miss Fenner 
marked attention, “and when going away unpinned a badge or 
rosette called the tri-color, which he wore under his waistcoat, 
and, giving it to her, asked her not to forget him while the colors 
remained bright.” This badge is in the possession of Miss 
Elizabeth B, Dexter, a grandniece of Freelove Fenner, and, with 
the Washington badge, worn by another Daughter of Liberty 
and owned by the writer of this paper, together with the famous 
Ellery table, the property of Mr. John W. Vernon, connect the 
present with the past and make the Daughters of colonial times 
even more real to the Gaspee Daughters. 

To return to Freelove Fenner. Her life was a bright one but 
not along one. She did not marry and was only about thirty- 
five years old when she died. 

There must have been many more loyal women identified 
with the Daughters of Liberty, but I can find no record of their 
names. 

It is a fact, that in Providence and the neighboring towns 
there were wives and daughters whose patriotism equaled that 
of the women of the other section of the colony. The names of 
Greene, Hopkins, Arnold, Bowen, Talbot, Field, Aborn, with 
many others suggest brave men and loyal women; and while I 
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cannot prove that the women of these families were Daughters 
of Liberty, I as thoroughly believe it as though I held a list and 
read to you the names of Catherine Greene, Mary Bowen, Sally 
Arnold, Desire Hopkins, Polly Arnold, Betsy Bowen, Sally and 
Eliza Arnold (daughters of Captain Rhodes Arnold), Sarah 
Whipple, Cynthia Aborn, Sally Walker, Sally Church and others 
whose names are more familiar to you than to me. 





FLAG OF THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS. 
[See Frontispiece. | 


This flag was adopted at the second General Court, or meet- 
ing, of the Society of Colonial Wars, held in New York City, 
December 19, 1893. The red St. George’s cross, in a white field, 
is taken from the flag which Preble calls the New England flag 
of 1647. The shield in the centre has as quarterings the arms 
of the nine principal colonies and provinces in America of the 
period previous to 1775; the crown above is used to indicate 
that these provinces were under British rule during the period 
stated ; the nine stars represent these nine colonies and provinces 
also indicated in the shield. 

The Society of Colonial Wars, representing as it does that 
epoch of American history previous to the Revolution up to the 
time of the Virginia settlement at Jamestown, has deemed it 
proper to use as their insignia and for their flag appropriate 
emblems for that period. 





MAJOR WILLIAM DYRE, OF NEW YORK. 
BY COLONEL J. GRANVILLE LEACH, LL.B. 


New York, as is well known, began its separate municipal 
existence in 1652, under the name and style of Schout, Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, and so continued until shortly after the . 
surrender of the Dutch to the Duke of York. The first English 
Governor, Colonel Richard Nichols, by his proclamation of 
June 12, 1665, revoked the Dutch charter and established for the 
city the corporate title of Mayor, Alderman and Sheriff, “accord- 
ing to the customs of England and other of His Majesty’s cor- 
porations.” The tenth to serve in the office of Mayor was the 
subject of this sketch. 

Major William Dyre was the son of Captain William and 
Mary Dyre. Captain William Dyre, a London milliner, emi- 
grated to Boston, Massachusetts, and with his wife joined the 
First Church there, in December, 1635. Two years later he was 
among those who offended. the Massachusetts authorities by 
- signing the historic remonstrance against the action of the Gen- 
eral Court toward the Rev. John Wheelwright. Summoned 
before the Court for “the said seditious writing,” he defended 
the same; nevertheless, he was disfranchised November 15, 
1637. He then removed to Rhode Island and was one of “the 
eighteen” who signed the first compact of government for that 
province, March 7, 1638, and was elected Secretary on the same 
day. He filled the office of Secretary several years; was General 
Recorder, 1648 ; Attorney-General, 1650-1653; Member of the 
General Court, 1661, 1662, 1664-1666; General Solicitor, 1665, 
1666 and 1668; and Secretary to the Council, 1669. In 1653 
Captain Dyre was commissioned Commander-in-Chief upon the 
sea of an expedition fitted out in Rhode Island against the Dutch. 

Major Dyre’s mother was che famous Mary Dyre of Quaker 
persecution—the only woman to suffer capital punishment in all 
the ‘oppression of the Friends the world over. She accompanied 
her husband in 1653 on his mission to England with Roger 
Williams and John Clark, to obtain a revocation of Governor 
Coddington’s power in Rhode Island, and, during her stay 
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abroad, became a convert to Quakerism and a minister of that 
Society. On her arrival at Boston in 1657 she was imprisoned, 
on account of her religious prdclivities, but was released upon 
the mediation of her husband, and permitted to go with him to 
Rhode Island. She, however, returned to Boston, where, Oc- 
tober 18, 1659, she, William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son, were tried and convicted for “theire rebelljon, sedition & 
presumptuous obtruding upon us, notwithstanding theire being 
sentenced to banishment on payne of death, as underminers of 
this government.” The sentence of death was pronounced by 
Governor Endicott, and Robinson and Stevenson executed. The 
life of Mary Dyre was, however, saved through the intercession 
of her son William, an account of which is thus given in the 
minutes of the General Court: 

“Whereas Mary Dyer is condemned by the Generall Court to be executed for 
hir offences, on the petition of William Dier, hir sonne, it is ordered, that the sajd 
Mary Dyer shall haue liberty for forty eight howers after this day to depart out of this 
jurisdiction, after which tjme, being found therein, she is forthwith to be executed, & 
in the meane time that she be kept close prisoner till hir sonne or some other be 
ready to carry hir away wthin the aforesajd tjme; and it is further ordered, that she 
shall be carrjed to the place of execution, & there to stand vpon the gallowes, with a 
rope about hir necke, till the rest be executed, & then to retourne to the prison & 
remajne as aforesajd.” 

After her reprieve, she wrote: “Once more to the General 
Court assembled in Boston, speaks Mary Dyer even as before; 
my life is not accepted neither availeth me in comparison of the 
lives and liberty of the truth, and servants of the living God,” etc. 
She left the province according to command, but appeared in 
Boston the following May, and on the thirty-first of that month 
was again brought before the Court and condemned to death. 
The next morning she was escorted to the gallows by a company 
of soldiers, and executed, her body hanging, as one of the judges 
remarked, “a flag for others to take example by.” 

This notable woman is described by Governor Winthrop, in 
his Journal of 1638, as “a very promp, and fair woman of a very 
proud spirit,” and by Gerard Croese, in his History of the Quakers, 
as “a person of no mean extract or parentage, of an estate pretty 
plentiful, of a comly stature and countenance, of a piercing 
knowledge in many things, of a wonderful sweet and pleasant 
discourse.” 
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An English writer has said: “ The most important fact con- 
cerning Mary Dyre is that of her murder having been the motive 
of the wonderfully liberal charter granted by Charles II. to the 
province of Rhode Island, making it the first spot whereon 
religious toleration and absolute freedom of worship were estab- 
lished by law.” 

Major Dyre first comes into prominence in 1673. Of his 
life prior to that time little is known, but from his title of Captain 
and the action next mentioned, it is conjectured that he had 
somewhere been in military service under the Crown. Shortly 
after the recapture of New York by the Dutch [July, 1673] 
Major Dyre memoralized His Majesty’s Government, urging the 
recovery of the lost possessions, and proposing a p'an of action 
in the following words: 


“And in regard his Mat'« affairs at this Juncture of Time can ill spare any 
great number of ships or Quantityes of men to Reduce y* place, I humbly propose a 
ffacil expedition to effect y* same, Craving of his Ma‘ only a considerable fforce of 
ffrigotts with what ffire ships shall be necessary for the design, man’d sufficiently for 
defence till they arriue in New Eng'4 where men may be had to supply his Matis 
occasions; who being acquainted with the Countery and ffresh ffor seruice, one may 
be capable to perform as much as two Tyered with a long Voyage. 

“ Therefore to raise men I presume this course would be proper; ffirst having 
ample power and instructions firom his Mat so to doe, proclaim y* it is his Mati’ 
Royall pleasure to will and require all his Louing Subjects, of their volentary motions 
to demonstrat their obedience by Lending speedy aid and assistance ffor y* Retrivall 
of New York. 

“So composing a small land army of about 2000 men horse and ffoot and w® 
them besiege the town, thereby debaring y* Enemy of all supplys out of y* Countery, 
and then immediately Block up y® harbour wth y* ships of warre, w™ will unavoyd- 
ably compell the Dutch to surrender, or else expose them selves to the inconvenience 
and Terrour of ffire and sword, w™ must be executed by storming the Town, and 
Burning their ships in the Rhoad. 

“If the premises be speedily undertaken they may Easily be accomplished, but 
if deferr'd will proue more difficult, and in all probability the benefitt accrewing firom 
y° prizes to be taken in y® port, will defray y* charg and bring some money into his 
Ma‘y’s coffers, also the same adventure giuing safe conduct to the Virginia ffleet out 
and home.” 


While the treaty of peace between England and the Nether- 
lands, signed February 9, 1674, made such expedition unneces- 
sary, Major Dyre’s memorial doubtless served to establish him 
in the favor of the Duke of York, who appointed him to the high 
office of Collector of Customs of his territories in America, under 
a commission dated July 2, 1674. 
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About this time Major Dyre took up his residence in New 
York, purchasing several acres of land between Maiden lane and 
Wall street, which he afterwards sold to Thomas Lloyd, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Pennsylvania. In 1674, and several subsequent 
years, he was a member of the Governor’s Council, and in 1680 
was elected Mayor of the city. The records of that day throw 
no light upon his administration of the mayorality ; but while in 
this office he became seriously involved in a controversy arising 
out of the collectorship. In 1674 the Duke of York promul- 
gated the customs duties to be levied in his possessions for three 
years. In 1677 the Duke, in a letter to Governor Andros, arbi- 
trarily directed the latter “to continue the same rates and other 
dutyes for three yeares longer, to commence from ye end of 
these now running.” This limitation expired in November, 
1680, when the merchants of New York refused to pay duties 
and discharged their cargoes without regard to customs officials. 
In some cases the Collector obtained the tax, and in others 
detained the goods for non-payment. In this confusion the 


merchants caused Dyre’s arrest on the charge of high treason, 
under this indictment: 


“William Dyre standeth charged and accused by the name of W™- Dyre late 
of the Citty of New Yorke gentl. for that hee the st W™ Dyre severall times since 
the first of May anno 1680 att the Citty aforesaid as a false Traytour to our Sover- 
aigne Lord the King hath trayterously, maliciously and advisedly used and exercised 
Regall Power and Authority over the King’s Subjects for the better support and 
upholding whereof hee the st W™ Dyre hath traiterously, maliciously and advisedly 
plotted and contrived Innovacéns in Governm and the subversion and change of the 
known Ancient and Fundamentall Lawes of the Realme of England, by virtue of 
which arbitrary and unlawfull power hee the said W™ Dyre (together wth other some 
false Traytours unknowne) hath many times since the first of November last past _ 
Establisht and imposed unlewfull Customes and Imposicéns on the goods and mer- 
chandize of His Majties Liege People tradeing in this Place, by force compelling them 
to pay the same and hath Imployed and made use of Sould*s to maintaine and defend 
him in these his ujust and unlawfull practices contrary to the great charter of Liber- 
tyes, Contrary to the Peticén of Right, and contrary to other statutes in these cases 
made and provided and contrary to the honour and peace of our most Soveraigne 
Lord the King that now is, his crowne & Dignity. SAMUEL WINDER.” 


At the Special Court of Assizes, held July 2, 1681, the 
Grand Jury met to consider the indictment. Twenty-one wit- 
nesses were examined, and on the following day the jury. returned 
a “true bill,” upon which the Sheriff brought the Collector 
before the Court, where he was informed of the action of the jury 
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and that “hee was the King’s prisoner.” The seal of the city 
and his commission as Mayor were then demanded by the Presi- 
dent Judge, and refused by the defendant, who declared he had 
“received them from the Governor.” The trial was postponed 
for two days, when the prisoner appeared and pleaded “ not 
guilty.” Twenty witnesses were then examined for the prose- 
cution. The defendant being called to make his defense, de- 
manded “to know by what lawe they proceeded against him, 
and the authority and commission by which the Court sate, say- 
ing if they proceeded by his Majties letters Patents to his Royall 
Highnesse, hee had the same authority, and one part could not 
try the other.” This ingenious defense was evidently a surprise 
to the august judges, who withdrew for consultation, and, after 
some debate, returned and announced their decision in these 
words : 


“ That Captain William Dyre having questioned the Power and Authority of this 
Court alledging hee was commissionated from his R’" H's as they were, be sent home 
in the Pincke Hope, George Heathcott M*- now bound for London to the Secretary of 
State to be proceeded against as his Majtie and Council] shall direct. And Samuel 
Winder his accuser pursuant to his Recognizance of Five Thousand Pounds taken 
before the Councill is to prosecute him in England accordingly.” 


On his arrival in London, Captain Dyre attended before the 
Privy Council, and, upon giving security for his appearance at the 
trial, was admitted to go at large. After waiting some months, 
Winder failing to prosecute the case, Dyre petitioned the Coun- 
cil, urging that he be given his liberty. His appeal was referred 
to the Lords of Trade, who made a favorable report, and the 
Council, September 30, 1682, entered the following order: 

“Captain William Dyre having complied with the Order of Council dated the 
3d of August last in reference to Samuel Winder by whom hee has been accused at 
New York of high Treason for levying of Customes there. And the said Winder 
having not, since that time, made his appearance in order to a prosecution; the Lords 
of the Committee of Plantacons are humbly of opion: That the Bond wherein the 
said Capt Dyre stands bound for his appearance at the Council Board may bee now 


delivered up to him, to th’ end hee may take his Remedy at Law against the said 
Winder at New York or elsewhere, as hee shall thinke fitt. Read in Council 26 


Octob 1682.” 

Prior to the arrest of Captain Dyre, the Duke of York had 
dispatched his agent, John Lewen, to America to investigate 
Governor Andros’s administration. Lewen charged many short- 
comings against both the Governor and Collector. These were 
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fully answered in person during Dyre’s stay in England, and Sir 
John Churchill, Attorney-General to the Duke, to whom the 
matter was referred, found that such officials ‘had behaved them- 
selves very well in their several stations.” 

Just how long Major Dyre remained abroad is uncertain ; 
but in his absence Cornelius Steenwyck succeeded him in the 
mayoralty. 

Whatever the estimation in which the Collector was held by 
his fellow New Yorkers, he certainly stood in high favor at 
Court, which is shown in his advancement by King Charles II., 
January 4, 1682, from the Collectorship, under the Duke of York, 
to the Surveyor-Generalship “of His Majesty’s customes in his 
severall colonies and plantations in America.” .This office, which 
placed him at the head of the customs service in America, he held 
until his death. 

He was subsequently further commissioned King’s Collector 
of Customs for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the story of 
the presentation of his credentials to the Governor and Council 
of that Province is best told in the language of the minutes of 
the Council : 


“Majr. Dyer Came to y* Councill, and tould yt he presented himselfe before 
them according to his Instructions to take an oath, as that had directed him to doe 
before he Entered into his Office of y* King’s Collecr of his Customes in Pennsil 
vania, and turned to yt Clause in his Instructions & y* Secretary read it to y¢ Coun- 
cill, with his Comission from y* Comissrs of y* Customes, and y* Coppy of y* Lords 
to them to grant it, Coppys of w“ béth were left. 

“ The Councell tould him it was against their methods to take an Oath, but if 
he pleased to be attested, according to y* Laws of the Province, they would attest 
him : he made answer, he understood that before, and Expected no otherways, for it 
was what he had done in East Jarsey. Then he was attested thus: 

“ Thou dost Solmnly declare in y* Presents of God, and before this board, that 
thou will truly and Justly perform y° office of y* King’s Collectr of his Customs in y* 
Province of Pennsilvania, according to y* Instructions he Received from y* Com- 
missrs of his Majesty’s Customes. 

“ Majr. Dyer produced a Coppy of y® King’s Proclamation Concernin the Plan- 
tion trade, w™ was read and left with y° Councill. 

“ His Commission for Surveyr Genll of his Majts Collonys and Plantations in 
America was read, and y® Coppy Left. 

“Then was Read Majr. Dyer’s Instructions both for Surveyr Genall of all his 
Majts Colloneys & Plantations in America, & for Collect of Casaria, Pennsilvania and 
New Jarsey. In one Paragraph of his Instructions for Collector, he was directed to 
leave the Coppy of them wth y* Govr, for which he desired at present to be excused, 
he being in great haste going to New Yorke, and they would take up much time 
Coppying, but Intended shortly here againe, then would present them with one.” 
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For unknown reasons, Major Dyre was moved to quit New 
York and settle in Penn’s Province. Purchasing large tracts of 
land in Sussex county, now in Delaware, he there established 
his residence. 

In 1687 he was elected a member of the Provincial Council 
of Pennsylvania, from Sussex county, for a term of three years; 
but, having given some offense in his administration as collector, 
the council arbitrarily refused him admission to their body. 

He did not long survive his settlement in Pennsylvania. 
His death occurred in Sussex county, between February 20, 
1688, and June 5, following, the former being the date and the 
latter the probate of his Will, in which he is described as “ Wil- 
liam Dyre of the County of Sussex in the territories of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania Esq.” The document was also proved in 
London, September 4, 1690, and names his former “ honored 
Governor,” Sir Edmund Andros, as trustee. 

Major Dyre was possessed of a large estate and left surviv- - 
ing him wife Mary, and children William, Edmund, James, Sarah 
and Mary. Among his bequests were an estate of 2500 acres in 
Sussex county, together with Dyre’s Island “ lying between Pru- 
dence and Rhode Island,” deeded to him by his father, and “two 
islands called Clabbord Islands in Casco Bay,” to his wife, and 
“Rumbly Place,” an estate of 2000 acres in the same county, to 
his son William. 

The son, William, was a member of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly in 1699, and one of the founders of the Episcopal church 
at New Castle, Delaware. 











SOME STORIES OF COLONIAL FAMILIES. 


JOHNSTONE, OF NEW JERSEY. 


A great deal has been written concerning the old families of 
all the thirteen colonies, save those of New Jersey, yet many of 
the most distinguished names in American history belong to 
New Jersey. The noblest and proudest families of Europe are 
represented in this little State, a favorite refuge in colonial days 
for the younger sons of the nobility and landed gentry of Great 
Britain. 

There was absolute religious freedom here for all sorts and 
conditions of men; the Indians were peaceful, the climate delightful, 
the land fertile, so it was altogether a desirable haven. There is 
so much that is romantic, so much that is melancholy, connected 
with these old East Jersey families—their reasons for leaving 
homes of luxury, where their ancestors had been important and 
powerful for generations; their trials and hardships in an unex- 
plored land; the courage and fortitude with which they were 
met and from which we are reaping the benefit. There is such 
an abundant supply of tradition, legend 2nd romance of these 
forefathers, that it would be a great misiortune if a few stray 
incidents of these old times should not be preserved from obliv- 
ion before it is too late. The records the British did not destroy 
are fast being destroyed by time, and the old people who remem- 
ber these stories will soon be dead. The writer has endeavored 
to put together a few facts that have come under her observation 
in the hope that it may interest those who care for such things, 
and be the means of preserving even a small portion of family 
traditions.* 

It seems fitting to commence with the Johnstones, of New 
Jersey. The first of the name to join the colony was Dr. John 
Johnstone, who married the daughter of George Scot, Laird ot 
Pitlochie.t 

*I desire to express my thanks to following gentlemen for their kindly aid in 
supplying me with certain facts: Major-General Stryker, of New Jersey ; Monsignor 
Seton, Lewis Morris Johnstone, Esq., of Staten Island, and to Mrs. Gertrude Kear- 


ney Smith, of Perth Amboy. 
t Douglas’ “Baronage of Scotland.” 
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Eupham Scot was a beautiful Scotch girl born in the pictur- 
esque county of Fife, of a long line of noble ancestors. Her 
beauty was derived from the same source as that of Mary Scot, 
the “Flower of Yarrow,” who lived in the preceding century, 
and who was the ancestor of Sir Walter Scott. Her father was 
George Scot, Laird of Pitlochie, the son of Sir John Scot, of 
Scotstarvet, and his second wife Margaret Melville, the daughter 
of Sir James Melville, of Hallville. *“ Sir John Scot had a liberal. 
education, was a man of extraordinary parts and made a great 
figure in his time.” He was a great favorite at Court during the 
reign of James the Sixth, of Scotland and first of England, by 
whom he was knighted, and made a Privy Counsellor, which lat- 
ter office he also held under Charles I. He appeared to be pop- 
ular with these two kings as his offices were numerous. He had 
been made Director of the Chancery as soon as he came of age, 
also extraordinary Lord of Session, ordinary Lord of Session, 
Senator of the College of Justice, and in 1642, one of the Com- 
mittee of Estates. When Sir John Scot succeeded his grand- 
father in 1592, he was John Scot, of Knightspoltie, and but seven 
years of age. It was a considerable estate, but he enlarged it 
greatly by obtaining several charters under the Great Seal of 
numerous lands and baronies, among them the lands of Tarvet, 
which he called Scotstarvet, and by which title this family was 
henceforth known. He built Scotstarvet Tower, a curious look- 
ing old structure that is still standing not far from the town of 
Cupar, in Fife ; and it became one of the chief seats of thé family. 

“The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,” 
from which this view is reproduced, says the bulky-looking 
tower of Scotstarvet is conspicuous to all who travel by Cupar, 
of Fife. The tower, built of hewn stone, is oblong and measures 
thirty-three feet six inches by twenty-seven feet with walls on 
the ground floor from six to seven feet thick and about fifty feet 
high to the top of the parapet. The kitchen was a separate 
structure. There are two vaults, each subdivided, with wood 
floors, and altogether the tower contains six stories, served by a 


* The Laird of Pitlochie left a son, James Scot, younger than Eupham, who sur- 
vived the fever and dreadful voyage, but who must have died in his youth. Dr. John 
Johnstone and George Willocks were appointed his guardians, October 30, 1686, and 
from that time all record of him ceases. 





SUM AD) MEP EAE 


SCOTSTARVET TOWER. 


narrow wheel-stair which leads to the summit. The uppermost 
vault is surmounted with a battlement and has over it an apart- 
ment covered with slate. Small and confined as is its accommo- 
dation, it was one of the principal resorts of whatever men of 
learning were to be found in Scotland in the seventeenth century, 
to such an extent that Nisbet tells us, in his book on Heraldry, 
that “his (Sir John Scot’s) house became a kind of college.” 
Originally there were only three fireplaces in the tower. One 
contained on the frieze the initials of Sir John Scot with his 
arms, and the initials of his wife. Anne Drummond, with her 
arms. At the top of the stair turret is a panel, twice dated A. D. 
1627, containing the Scot and Drummond arms impaled. The 
tower is in good preservation, Sir John, its builder, was the author 
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of the strange little book: “Scot of Scotstarvet’s Staggering 
State of Scots Statesmen,” which was charactezized by Carlyle as 
“not a satire at all, but a Homily on Life’s Nothingness enforced 
by examples.” 

Sir John Scot was an ardent loyalist and tock the execution 
of King Charles very muchto heart. He retired to his estates in 
the country during the whole of .the Protectorate, devoting him- 
self to their improvement and to literature. .Cromwell fined him, 
£1500 for his loyalty, and after the Restoration, he was heavily 
fined by Charles II. for not being loyal enough, and put out of 
his office of Director of the Chancery, to make room for some- 
one more congenial to the royal taste. The Scots are said to be 
one of the most intellectual families in Europe, and Sir John 
maintained the reputation of his family by adding several works 
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to the literature of Scotland, the best known being the “ Stagger- 
ing State of Scotch Statesmen.” Old Sir John must have been 
susceptible as well as engaging, as he was married three times. 
He died in the year 1670. 

George Scot, the Laird of Pitlochie, married Margaret Rigg, 
the daughter of William Rigg, of Aithernie, merchant burgess of 
Edinburgh, a man of great wealth and excellent family. So little 
Eupham came into this world under the most favorable auspices. 
Beauty, lineage and wealth were hers. Fond relatives were her 
devoted slaves and as she grew into maidenhood slavery was not 
confined to her relatives, but became quite prevalent among the 
gentle youths of any locality that she favored with her presence. 

Sometimes her beauty was a source of great annoyance to her. 
There was acertain minister of Edinburgh who fell “besottedly 
in love” with the pretty Eupham. She, however, despised him 
and was at no pains to conceal it. The superstitious old divine 
by bribing her maid, obtained possession of one of her garments 
out of which he made himself a waistcoat and pair of drawers 
which he wore, fully expecting that, by this magic spell, she 
would be influenced to return his affection. His efforts were un- 
availing, however, except to arouse the anger of the beauty and 
of her relatives at “thir fooleries” and he was suspended, for 
some time, from his office. But “amang the train there was a 
swain she dearly lo’ed hersel’,” and his name John John- 
stone. This she kept to herself, however, and no one would have 
guessed that her heart beat more quickly to the name of John- 
stone than to that of Seton, Beton, Douglas, or Balfour, Drum- 
mond, Anstruther, or even one of her own name. With the in- 
stinct of a wise woman she knew that a man prizes most highly 
the woman who can wring his heart the hardest with the ten- 
derest touch, while just giving him enough encouragement to 
keep hope alive. Her Johnstone was faithful to the last and was 
deservedly rewarded with the hand of the fair Eupham; but 
before they were finally united she had scenes of such bitter sor- 
row to pass through as must have cast a shadow over her sunny 
nature for many years. Notwithstanding all Eupham’s advantages 
her path was strewn with many thorns, that were long and sharp 
and caused much anguish to her tender and loving heart. Her 
father, the Laird of Pitlochie was a Presbyterian,a great offense 
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in those times. From the days of the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, Presbyterianism was a crime in the eyes of the 
Crown only to be dealt with in the severest manner. As the King 
was in great need of money, those Presbyterians who could pay 
fines escaped with only the loss of their property, if they were 
not caught again walking in that evil path. 

George Scot had the courage of his convictions. He 
attended conventicles, for which dire offense he was brought 
before the council and heavily fined. He evidently had inherited, 
with the blood and name, some of the spirit of his ancestor, the 
“bold Buecleuch,” as the council found his conduct “impertinent 
and extravagant” and fined him an extra amount for his 
temerity. He repeated his offenses and, in consequence, suffered 
frequent fines and imprisonment in The Bass which so reduced 
his fortune that he was fain to follow the example of so many 
of his countrymen and migrate to more congenial climes. 

As Eupham was a great pet and companion of her father, 
she sympathized with all his hopes and plans and knew all his 
troubles. She must have been very unhappy through these 
harrowing times. Imagine with what fearful misgivings she bade 
her father “ good-bye,” when he went to attend his conventicles, 
lest he should be discovered ; and when he was brought before 
the council and thrown into prison, what gloom settled down on 
that household! Poor Eupham! She had her despairing mother 
to comfort and try to cheer, while her own heart was breaking, 
haunted by dismal forebodings. Then the fine had to be paid, 
and each time it made a difference in their manner of living, and 
was consequently a mortification to these proud but conscien- 
tious people. However, the family was then reunited for a time. 
For a few years before their departure for America they lived in 
Edinburgh, and it was here that Eupham met her fate, and had 
that unpleasant experience with the minister. The years of their 
sojourn here were fraught with danger. Scotland had a visita- 
tion from Justice in search of plotters. Men were seized and 
tortured until they denounced someone as intriguing against the 
Crown. Many of the nobility and gentlemen of rank were thus 
accused. 

Is it any wonder that poor Eupham lived in constant dread 
lest some greater and more terrible misfortune should overtake 
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her unlucky father, whose opinions were so well known? Fate 
had willed otherwise, however; she had something for him to do. 
Pitlochie was at this time engaged on his invaluable work, “ The 
Model of the Government of the Province of East New Jersey 
in America.” He made exhaustive researches for this purpose 
and had access to many records and documents that have since 
disappeared or been destroyed. 

Several of the proprietors were his personal friends, so his 
opportunities for obtaining accurate information were of the best, 
and his book is a standard work to New Jersey historians. He 
gives a long and detailed description of the colony, its govern- 
ment, laws and great advantages, and strongly urges the younger 
members of noble and gentle families to emigrate to this beauti- 
ful land, make their honored names as famous in the new world 
as their ancestors had done in the old. He places before them 
how much nobler it is for “ men of spirit” to make a fortune and 
position for themselves rather than to remain at home pensioners 
on their elder brothers. Scot vindicated the sincerity of his 
opinions by obtaining from the proprietors, July 28, 1685, a grant 
of 500 acres of land in East New Jersey, and the following month 
he engaged to take 10,000 acres of Lord Neil Campbell, in the 
same province. The proprietors of East Jersey deemed Scot’s 
services of great value to them, whereof the following is an 


evidence : 

* « Whereas, George Scot, of Pitlochie, in the Kingdom of Scotland, hath with 
much Industrie and indefatigable Paines Endeavored the Advantage and Promoted 
the Interest of East New Jersey by giving that Colony a Character preferable to Caro- 
lina and most other Countries in America, not only by a certain Treatise he hath 
written and Published upon the subject, for the Invitation of subjects of Scotland to 
Transporte themselves thither, but also by engaging diverse of the nobility and gentry 
(to whom he and his Lady are allied), to Favour that Interest, and hath likewise 
undertaken to Freight out a considerable English Shipp, about three hundred Tunes, 
viz, the Acnry and Francis, whereof Captain Richard Hutton is commander, wherein 
himself, Lady and Family, with the servants and Passengers on board that are about 
to be transported, will be about two hundred souls in all.” 


The Earl of Perth, one of the twenty-four proprietors of East 
Jersey, had secured the favor of the Court. He was made Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland and given chief administration of 
affairs in that kingdom, and he used his influence in behalf of his 
friend and kinsman, George Scot, of Pitlochie, resulting in a 

* Whitehead’s “ History of Perth Amboy.” 
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rather curious gift. About a hundred peasants had been im- 
prisoned in Dunottar Castle for recusancy, and sentenced to ban- 
ishment. The men had a piece of the ear cut off and the women 
were branded on the shoulder, so they could never return to 
Scotland without being discovered and properly punished. 

These unfortunates were “gifted” to Pitlochie with which 
to settle his plantation, and much against their will were obliged 
to embark on the Laird’s ship. : 

The Henry and Francis sailed from Leith on the 5th of 
September, 1685, and how many histories she carried with her! 
Most of them were sad and troublous. Many were about to end 
forever, and a few had not yet begun. Among the last was 
young Dr. Johnstone; his distinguished career was just com- 
mencing. Nothing especial had happened to him thus far, 
except his falling in love with Eupham Scot, and it is probably 
owing to her charms, even more than to the eloquence of her 
father that he was induced to leave his native land. His brother, 
James Johnstone, was already in this country, having been obliged 
to fly from Scotland the previous year, as he was involved in the 
insurrections of 1684. John, however, was a member of the 
Established Church, and had not incurred the displeasure of the 
“ powers that be.” Nothing is positively known of his father, and 
all we know of his mother is that she was alive in 1684. One 
or two attempts have been made to trace him in Scotland, but 
the records were found so mutilated, either wantonly or wilfully, 
that the search was abandoned. 

Young Dr. John Johnstone is said to have been a druggist 
in Edinburgh, at the sign of the Unicorn, at the time of his depart- 
ure for this country, and was one of those to whom persons 
wishing to take passage in the Henry and Francis should apply. 
He must also have had some wealth as well as the Scots, be- 
cause he brought a great deal of furniture and silver with him 
to this country, and it was of the handsomest description. 

If coming events always cast their shadows before, it must 
have been a dark and dreary day, murky and ominous, that the 
Henry and Francis spread her sails to the wind and started on 
that dreadful voyage. She was laden with many sad hearts— 
sadder, probably, from the sorrow of past events than from fore- 
bodings of the future. 
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The poor, half-starved, ill and suffering peasants, that 
the King had so kindly given Pitlochie, complained bitterly be- 
cause they were obliged to leave Scotland ; so one can imagine 
the feelings of the Scots, Riggs, Johnstones, Gordons, 
Grahams and Kerrs. 

They had been reared in beautiful homes, endeared by every 
association that stimulates one’s affection for a place and grati- 
fies their pride. Their ancestors had ruled the localities in which 
they lived, for generations before them, and their names were 
connected with every important event in the history of their 
country. Native legends and songs abounded in tales of the 
noble deeds of their forefathers, their stirring adventures, or the 
romance of their love affairs. It must also have been sad to 
leave the friends they had known from their youth up “to the 
tender mercies of the infamous Jeffries.” 

The parting was probably harder for Pitlochie and his wife 
than for Eupham and her “gentle Johnstone” (the adjective 
gentle refers to the blood of the Johnstones rather than to the 
disposition). Hope grows less buoyant and imagination less 
rosy as people advance in years, especially when they have suf- 
fered much and endured bitter disappointments. Pitlochie and 
his wife looked forward to their new home merely as a place of 
rest where they could end their days in peace, while Johnstone 
regarded it as opening a larger and more promising field for his 
ambition, and this new and delightful country as a place where 
he would gain honor and distinction. Strange to say, his hopes 
were fully realized. Eupham was satisfied to aid and encourage 
his aims and be an omament to his home, wherever it might be. 

The ship sailed out through the Firth of Forth, past the 
Island of Inchkeith, which they watched with sad hearts until it 
disappeared from view. It had belonged to Scot’s father and for 
him had many associations. On they sailed, and as they took a 
long, last look at Scotland, so beautiful and stern, that they 
were never to see again, they must have felt their pathetic and 
melancholy situation most deeply. A fever broke out among 
the peasants soon after their departure and the doctor’s services 
were in great requisition. He did all he could to exterminate 
the disease, but his efforts were unavailing. By the time they 
were on the Atlantic the fever had assumed a most malignant 
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form and was spreading with alarming rapidity. It soon ex- 
tended to the passengers and crew and was so fatal that three or 
four victims died every day, and their bodies were thrown 
overboard. 

To add to their miseries the food was bad, the captain cruel. 
They also had much severe weather and the ship sprung a leak 
twice on the way over. Of course they were dreadfully seasick. 
Could there possibly have been a more horrible combination of . 
circumstances for people to live through? Pitlochie gave 
every assistance to the young doctor and they made every 
effort to stem the frightful disease, but to no purpose. 
*Lady Aithernie and her children died and then Eupham’s 
father was stricken. He had been much exposed to the 
fever, but being in the prime of life for a man, he was not 
yet fifty, and in good health, felt he could risk it in safety. But 
it was even too strong for him and he succumbed to his fate. 
Poor Eupham was nearly frantic with grief for her father’s illness 
and fears for her mother, who tended him constantly. Her father 
was very dear to her and she had looked forward with so much 
hope and pleasure to the time when he might live in peace in far- 
off New Jersey, where he could attend his conventicles unmo- 
lested, with no fear of fines or imprisonment. He had written so 
much about it, talked so much about it, and had so many plans 
about his home and this new life, that it did not seem possible to 
her that he was never even to see it. His work in this life was 
evidently complete, as he died and was soon to be followed by 
his devoted wife. When Eupham’s mother was stricken utter 
despair settled down on her aching heart. The tie betwen them 
was more than ordinarily close ; they had been companions in so 
much sorrow and misfortune ; had gone through such harrowing 
scenes together and their lives were so bound up in one another 
that it seemed impossible for Eupham to give up her mother. It 
couldn’t be possible that she was to be taken also! she must? live! 


* Lady Aithernie was the widow of William Rigg, Lady Pitlochie’s nephew. 
She accompanied the Scots on their ill-starred voyage with her two children, Wil- 
liam and Eupham. The Riggs were possessed of great wealth and the beautiful" 
estate of Aithernie, but their wealth was much reduced by fines. William Rigg, 
Lady Pitlochie’s father, was fined a hundred thousand dollars for his adherence to 
the Church of Scotland. : 
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Alas, for Eupham! her dear, dear mother went to join her father 
and was buried in the cold and cruel sea. 

If it had not been for the doctor, Eupham would have died 
also.. After the death of her parents, prostrated with grief, she 
succumbed to the fever, but, in her case, it did not prove fatal. 
Hardly a person in the ship escaped the disease and nearly a 
hundred died of it. The wholeship’s crew, save the boatswain, 
were carried off by the scourge and the captain was the only 
officer who escaped death. 

It must have been a welcome sight to that shipload of suf- 
fering humanity when in the month of December, after fifteen 
weeks of misery, they sailed into the Lower Bay, on through the 
Narrows into the magnificent harbor of New York. In Raritan 
Bay they anchored, off the new and thriving town of Perth Am- 
boy. 

MAGDALEN Newport. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE HOME OF GENERAL TAYLOR, CAMPBELL CO., KY. 











GENERAL JAMES TAYLOR, OF KENTUCKY. 


BY MRS. JAMES VAN VOAST. 


“During the War of 1812, and for many years previous, 
General James Taylor possessed, perhaps, more influence than 
any other one individual in this part of the country,” said 
Henry Clay, in a legal argument. “The zeal and activity of 
General Taylor during the late war, and particularly at the com-.- 
mencement of it, are well known in the Western country.” 

General Taylor devoted his individual fortune and credit to 
the supplies of the armies of his country when there were no 
funds to reimburse him ; and a contemporary thus wrote: 

“In the spring of 1812 the government found it necessary 
to reinforce Detroit, there being but few regular troops dispo- 
sable. Governor Meigs was required to organize from twelve to 
fifteen hundred volunteers for that service. But owing to the 
utter want of management, or culpable neglect of the War De- 
partment, nothing but arms was provided for them. General 
Taylor—a gentleman of large fortune, and who, from his busi- 
ness habits and capacity as well as his immense means, was able 
to command an extensive credit, and, from his relationship to 
and intimacy with President Madison, was supposed to possess 
great influence with the government—was urged by Governor 
Meigs, as well as several gentlemen of the Cincinnati, to supply 
what was wanting to equip this force and put it in motion. At 
the earnest solicitation of the Governor and the gentlemen referred 
to, he consented to act as Quartermaster-General of the army. 
General Hull confirmed the appointment, and everything required 
in the Purveyor Ordinance and Quartermaster Department neces- 
sary to the health and comfort of the troops and to prepare them 
for efficient action, was provided. 

“TI performed the duty of Adjutant-General to that army. 
I have served with other armies, but I have never seen any other 
more completely equipped and better prepared with every means 
which money or credit could at a short notice command. With- 
out the great zeal, labor and pecuniary means of General James 
Taylor no movement could have taken place until late in the 
season. At Detroit and in Canada everything that depended 
upon General Taylor was promptly executed. On his return to 
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Kentucky, a prisoner on parole, he exerted his credit when that 
of the public had failed, and continued to pay and supply what- 
soever was necessary for the service. Being a citizen of the same 
neighborhood, though of a different State, I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the exertions of General Taylor in the 
cause of his country, and I have no hesitation in expressing my 
belief that to his efforts more than those of any other individual, 
with the exception, perhaps, of General Harrison, Governor 
Shelby and Governor Meigs, are we indebted for the protection 
of the frontier after the fall of Detroit. As late as 1816, when I 
commanded at New Orleans, such was the want of arrangements 
on the part of the War Department that a portion of my com- 
mand had been thirty months without pay, though we had been 
sixteen months at peace. When I was placed in command of 
the Louisiana Departments not a dollar had been provided in 
them for the Pay or Quartermaster’s Departments, and, as the 
credit of the government was entirely prostrate, bills could not 
be negotiated, and I was compelled, in order to obtain necessaries 
for the sick and the means for the transportation of the troops, 
as well as fuel and other supplies for them, to raise money by 
having my own notes discounted in banks; but, unwilling to 
apply to my own use money raised for the public service, and 
unable to obtain pay from any other Paymaster, I was compelled 
to send my pay accounts to General Taylor, more than a thou- 
sand miles. He promptly paid them, as the records of the 
Treasury will show. I mention this circumstance to show that, 
whether from the want of means on the part of the govern- 
ment or neglect in applying them, individuals were compelled to 
assume heavy responsibility to prevent the public service from 
suffering. Among those individuals General James Taylor is 
entitled to the first place. 
“Tuomas S. JESuP, 
“ Major-General and Quartermaster-General.” 

General James Taylor was a cousin of President Taylor (‘James 
Taylor, of Orange county, Va., 1670-1729; *Colonel James; 
’James; ‘General James.—* Zachary ; *Colonel Richard ; ‘ Presi- 
dent Zachary). He was a native of Carolina county, Va.; emi- 
grated to Kentucky in 1791, and, dying in 1848 in Campbell 
county, Ky., left an estate estimated worth $4,000,000. 





GENERAL W. H. HARRISON’S BRAVERY. 


Cortumpus, O., Feb. 17, 1840. 
GENERAL J. O’FALLOon. 

Dear Sir: You were in the battle of the Thames, near the 
person of General Harrison, from the commencement to the ter- - 
mination of that engagement, and personally know what part 
General Harrison took in it. It has been openly avowed, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, now in session, by mem- 
bers in their places, that General Harrison was at no time in the 
battle nor within two miles of the battle-ground. That the 
entire plan of operations was projected by Colonel R. M. John- 
son, that he led the troops on to the conquest, and that General 
Harrison had no part or lot in the matter. I am a member of 
the legislature, and feel much solicitude on this subject. If what 
I have heretofore always understood in regard to that battle be 
correct, the assertions so loudly proclaimed here by the enemies 
of General Harrison are without foundation. Wiil you please 
have the goodness, my dear sir, on the reception of this, to give 
me a brief statement of the action of General Harrison and Col- 
onel Johnson from the commencement to the termination of that 
battle, that the truth may be known and justice meted out to an 
honest and brave man? Direct to this place. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mosgs B. Corwin. 


St. Louis, February 23, 1840. 
Hon. Mosss B, Corwin. 

Sir: Your favor of the 17th is just received, and I lose no 
time in giving it acknowledgment. You request me to commu- 
nicate the information I possess in relation to the military con- 
duct of General Harrison at the Battle of the Thames—the ar- 
rangements for the battle, the position of the troops, as well as of 
the General during the engagement, together with any other 
knowledge I have touching his military character. In reply I 
submit the following statement: At the Battle of the Thames 
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Col. Charles T. Todd, afterwards Inspector-General of the North- 
western Army, and myself were the regular aids-de-camp of 
General Harrison. Majors John Chambers and John Speed 
Smith were the volunteer aids. The battle, as is well known, 
took place on the right bank of the river Thames, near the Mora- 
vian village. A short distance from the place, and whilst our 
troops were in rapid pursuit of the enemy, General Harrison re- 
ceived information from an advanced party that the British and 
Indian forces had halted and seemed to be awaiting us for battle. 
When within half a mile of the enemy, after the American forces 
were formed in the order of battle, General Trotter’s brigade 
in front, Colonel Paul’s regulars, with the artillery, near his right, 
Colonel Johnson’s mounted regiment on the left of Trotter, as a 
reserve, and the residue of the Kentucky volunteers covering the 
left flank and rear. Colonel Wood, of the Engineer Corps, who, 
by order of General Harrison, had approached unobserved by 
them sufficiently near the front line of the enemy to ascertain 
their position and the order in which they were drawn up, reported 
that the British troops, in order to occupy the high ground be- 
tween the river and the swamp parallel to it were drawn up in ex- 
tended or open order between these points, the Indians on their 
right occupying a swamp and ground beyond it. General Har- 
rison, without one moment’s delay or embarrassment, formed his 
purpose. I was within a few feet of him when the report of 
Colonel Wood was made, and he instantly remarked that he 
would make a novel movement by ordering Colonel Johnson’s 
mounted regiment to charge the line of the British regulars, 
which, thus drawn up, contrary to the habits and usage of that 
description of troops always accustomed to the touch, could be 
easily penetrated and thrown into confusion by the spirited charge 
of Colonel Johnson’s regiment. With a view to this intended 
charge Colonel Johnson’s command was ordered to the front, 
supported in his rear, as a reserve, by General Trotter’s brigade. 
I know that all the arrangements and every movement of the 
troops during the battle were made by order of General Harri- 
son, whose position at the commencement of the action was just 
in rear of Colonel Johnson’s command, and mainly afterwards 
near the crotchet formed by the junction of Johnson’s left with 
the Kentucky volunteers drawn up on the edge and in front of 
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the swamp, a position considered by all as the most exposed and 

dangerous within the lines of our army, and where the battle 

was warmly contested by the Indians until they discovered the 

surrender of the whole British regular force, the happy result of 
the novel and skillful movement most gallantly performed by 

Colonel Johnson and his brave associates, but conceived, planned 

and directed by General Harrison, whose superior military judg- 

ment and ready skill neither needed or received any aid. After, 
the return of the army to Detroit that brave veteran, that just, 

good and pure citizen, Governor Shelby, on having read General 

Harrison’s report of the battle, remarked in my presence, and 

with much emphasis, that the report did him (Governor Shelby) 

more than justice, and that to General Harrison alone was due 

the credit of the order of battle, the whole of the arrangements 

and plans which he (Governor Shelby) had contributed to carry 

out to the best of his abilities. 

At the commencement of the battle of Tippecanoe, when 
the first gun was fired at an advanced picket, I was at the tent of 
General Harrison, who was then up at the fire. I had ample 
opportunity to observe his manner. He was cool and collected, 
and every movement of countenance and every word he uttered 
at that trying moment, perhaps the most embarrassing in the life 
of a soldier, denoted the highest order of personal courage. 

He mounted his horse instantly, and, accompanied by his 
staff, hastened in the direction of the line first attacked. A part 
of this line, unable to withstand the fierce and desperate onset of 
the Indians, the General met retiring within our lines in some dis- 
order and confusion, closely pressed by the Indians, some of 
whom were in the midst of them. General Harrison led in per- 
son a company of the Fourth Infantry to the breach, and such 
was the effect of his bold and fearless behavior, and so great was 
the confidence of his army in his ability to conduct them to vic- 
tory, that his presence and voice at once rallied the retreating de- 
tachment, and they took position at a point equally exposed, 
where half of their number, if not more, were either killed or 
wounded. 

The battle commenced at 3 o’clock in the morning during a 
slight rain, and the attack became general within five minutes 
afterwards and continued until the dawn of day; when, by an 
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almost general charge, the Indians broke and fled before our 
bayonets. 

The dragoons afterwards proceeded to their village and burnt 
it. During the battle General Harrison was seen wherever 
danger was most imminent—wherever the fight was the thickest. 
His aid, Colonel Owen, was killed by his side, and almost at the 
same moment a ball passed through the General’s hat, grazing 
his head. There was not a spot within our lines secure from the 
shot of the enemy on this, as on every other occasion, within my 
observation. General Harrison’s conduct was that of a brave and 
skillful commander. Always calm and cool in his manner and 
wholly indifferent to his personal safety, possessing the peculiar 
faculty of at once discerning whatever was wanting and of 
promptly applying the remedy; a single instant of vaccillation or 
uncertainty of purpose, the slightest tremor of nerve, or hesitation 
in mind, in the critical and appalling periods of the battle, would 
have been disastrous to his army. 

After the action there seemed to be a universal admission by 
the officers and soldiers of the army that there was not another 
officer in the battle capable of having prevented a defeat and gen- 
eral massacre. All seemed to regard General Harrison as their 
deliverer from the Indian scalping-knife. 

According to my best recollections Fort Meigs was can- 
nonaded day and night with but little intermission for about eleven 
days. Shortly after its commencement Major Chambers, of the 
British army, was admitted into the stockade the bearer from 
General Proctor of an invitation to surrender the garrison with 
the honors of war, on the ground that so small a force, about 1000 
men, could not sustain themselves against four times their num- 
ber, the estimated British and Indian force. General Harrison 
at once rejected indignantly the proposition, replying to the in- 
sult in terms worthy of his high character: Both day and night 
during the siege General Harrison was most active, observing 
every movement of the enemy, and evincing his usual coolness, 
dauntless courage, and his happy readiness to perceive and apply 
every incident to his advantage. He succeeded in accomplishing 
every plan and movement where his orders were obeyed. I recol- 
lect not one instance to the contrary. The detachment under 
Colonel Dudley effected in part the object intended in driving 
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the British troops from their position, but they disobeyed orders 
in not spiking the enemy’s cannon, destroying their ammunition, 
and thereupon immediately recrossing the river to the main 
army. The two sorties on the south side of the river and on the 
same day planned and executed under orders from General Har- 
rison were eminently successful, resulting in the objects designed, 
forcing the British toraisethe siege of Fort Meigs. That, conducted 
by the brave and accomplished officer, then, Colonel Miller, now, a 
representative in Congress from Missouri, intended to destroy a 
sunken battery that had annoyed us very seriously by enfilading 
our rear line of pickets, as well as to prevent the almost entire In- 
dian force, then investing the fort on that side of the river, from 
co-operating with the British against Dudley’s attack, made at the 
same time on the opposite side. Considering the very great dis- 
parity between our forces and that of the enemy, being as four 
two one, was, I must be allowed to say, one of the most brilliant 
affairs of the last war. General Winchester’s movement to the 
river Raisin where he was defeated, was in disobedience of Gen- 
eral Harrison’s order, which required him to proceed to the 
Rapids of the Maumee of the Lakes, and to remain there for further 
orders. I have extended my remarks beyond what I designed 
when I commenced, but you will perceive my object was to give 
a full and satisfactory answer to your interrogatories. I aver 
that on every occasion when General Harrison commanded, he 
ever disregarded personal danger and sacrifice in the performance 
of duty, exhibiting all the fine qualities of a dauntless soldier, 
combined with those ofa talented, skillful and able General. Why, 
at this remote period when death has swept away so many me- 
morials of General Harrison’s intrepidity and excellence, should 
the poisoned spirit of political envy attempt thus to tarnish the 
hard-earned laurels of the veteran soldier, who, in public as well as 
private life, has lived without fear and without reproach. This, 
sir, is what I have to say of General Harrison. 1 doubt whether 
there is another living who has possessed equal opportunities 
with myself of forming a correct opinion of General Harrison’s 
military character. I served under him during a greater part of 
the period he was in active service, near his person, commencing 
with the Tippecanoe expedition and continuing to its termination. 
Rejoining his army in the fall of 1812, at Franklin, Ohio, when 
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immediately on my arrival I became a member of his military 
family. ; 
In the winter of 1812 and 1813 I was his Acting Deputy 
Adjutant-General, and in May 1813, immediately after the siege of 
Fort Meigs, his Aid-de-Camp, which station I held until the close 
of his military service. And, in conclusion, I can safely say that I 
never in my life saw a braver man in battle, one more collected, 
prompt and full of resources than Gen. William Henry Harrison. 
I have the honor to be with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, J. O’Fatton. 


MAJOR GEORGE CROGHAN, 


A YOUTHFUL HERO OF THE WAR OF 1812-13. 


SENECATOWN, August 4, 1813. 


Dear Sir: It is with extreme pleasure that I inform you of 
Major Croghan’s glorious defense and gallant repulse of the 
enemy, in his attempt to carry the post of Lower Sandusky by 
storm, on the afternoon of the 1st. The British and Indians first 
appeared around that place, and immediately thereafter opened 
upon it with five pieces of artillery and one mortar, and at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 2nd, advanced in three columns 
upon as many different points. Fifty of the main column rushed 
into the ditch under the picketing, and were all, save one or two, 
either killed or wounded. Twenty-seven were left dead in and 
on the brink of the ditch. A lieutenant and lieutenant-colonel 
with twenty-six others were made prisoners. It is generally 
believed that the total of killed, wounded and prisoners exceed 
200. Many of the killed and wounded having been carried off, 
after which the enemy precipitatedly retreated to the lake, the 
British only gaining loss and disgrace. Major Croghan’s loss is 
one killed and seven slightly wounded. The prisoners state that 
the British are entirely controlled by the Indians in most of their 
military movements, and were induced by them to make this 
attack. They also state that Tecumseh is now somewhere in the 
swamps, between this and Fort Meigs, with 2000 warriors; that 
many of them becoming dissatisfied had dispersed before their 
departure from Fort Meigs. 

J. O’Fatton. 
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Upper Sanpbusky, August 6, 1813. 
The General came here last evening to meet nearly 5000 of 
the Ohio militia who came to offer him their services. But as 
no vestige of an enemy has been seen since their departure from 
Lower Sandusky, I am persuaded that propriety will dictate to 
the General the necessity of not receiving that number in their 
present capacity. Government begins to display a liberal hand 
as regards the giving to the army a competent force to accom- 
plish the object in view. Our fleet, if not already, must in a few - 
days be in motion. It was on the 28th yet blockaded, and was 
momentarily expecting seamen enough to give them the power 
to extricate themselves. We heard from Fort Meigs since the 

3d. All was well then. Let me hear from home often. 
Joun O’FALLon. 


Lower SanpDusky, August 11, 1813. 

My Frienp: Our British friends, if 1 may use the expression, 
left us yesterday evening, apparently grateful as they should be 
for our treatment to their men. The Lieutenant who was at 
Camp Seneca is an arch fellow rest assured; but the doctor and 
the other officer who were left behind are but young and raw. 
[ walked about half a mile from the fort with the doctor for the 
purpose of sounding him on several subjects on which I wished 
to be informed. He was quite unreserved and communicative. 
He informed me that they lost in killed and missing, after their 
attack on this post, ninety-one exclusive of the two officers, and 
also that a great number of wounded was carried on board their 
boats, several of whom died before they reached the mouth of 
the river. Major Muir was wounded in the groin and through 
the body. Colonel Elliot was lost during the retreat and did not 
reach their boats until midnight. The Indians lost an interpre- 
ter and some warriors during the assault; three were killed the 
day before. My report to the General respecting the number of 
Indians must have been incorrect, as those prisoners who were 
taken on the bay a few days ago agree with the officers in say- 
ing that their number did not exceed 300. I wish the General 
to rectify this mistake, which arose from the different statements 
of the sergeant and men on the evening on which they were 
taken. I have written to the General to know whether clothes 
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would be furnished my men in lieu of those which they contrib- 
uted to the relief of the wounded prisoners, agreeably to my 
order, also respecting the wish of Lieutenant Anthony to have 
a Court of Enquiry into his conduct during the late siege of this 
place, both which letters, although non-business, have been 
treated with contempt and silence, as I have not either directly 
or indirectly received an answer. I am sorry for it. Things 
are not as I could wish, but yet as I had anticipated and 
are my evil geniuses. 

But the General little knows me; to assist his cause to pro- 
mote in any way his welfare, I would freely sacrifice my best, my 
fondest hopes. As I mentioned to you before, I am resolved on 
quitting the army. So soonas I am relieved from the command of 
this post I shall do so. Now is the time; to remain longer in it 
under existing circumstances would be but making my situation 
more unpleasant. My best respects to Wood; tell him I have 
heard of his being brevetted and am delighted at it. Farewell. 

G. CroGcHan, Major. 

P. S. We have no more fresh meat; could not some beeves 
be sent us? Send me the latest papers. 

G. CROGHAN. 





Extract from letter of Major-General Harrison to the Sec- 
retary of War, from “ Niles’ Register,” September, 1813, in 
relation to above : 


“* HEADQUARTERS, SENECATOWN, August 14, 1813. 
“I am sorry I cannot transmit you Major Croghan’s official report. He was to 
have sent it to me this morning, but I have just heard that he was so much exhausted 
by thirty-six hours of continued exertion, as to be unable to make it. It will not be 
amongst the least of General Proctor’s mortifications to find that he has been baffled 
by a youth who has just passed his twenty-first year. He is however a hero worthy 
of his gallant uncle, General George Rogers Clarke.” 





THE MEDAL OF HONOR LEGION. 


BY F. SENTER FRISBIE. 


Decorations for personal valor or meritorious conduct in war 
conferred by grateful governments upon their distinguished 
soldiers and sailors have in all ages been highly prized and honored. 
This custom of bestowing rewards for military merit has pre- - 
vailed from the earliest times, and among the oidest nations. The 
Romans honored their victorious generals with magnificent 
triumphs, while by crowning him who saved the life of another 
with the simple chaplet of oak, everlasting fame was conferred upon 
him and his paternal ancestors. 

It may be interesting to note in this connection that the first 
decoration for valor in this country was instituted in 1782 by 
General Washington, who was himself the first American to be 
decorated by the Continental Congress for his services during the 
siege of Boston. The decoration thus established was known as 
the “ Honorary Badge of Military Merit,” and consisted of the 
figure of a heart in purple cloth or silk edged with narrow lace or 
binding, to be worn on the facings over the left breast. This dis- 
tinction carried with it the privilege to pass all guards and senti- 
nels which officers are permitted to do. 

From the Revolution to the present time the system of con- 
ferring brevets upon officers as a reward for distinguished services 
has ever been popular, as our army registers clearly indicate. But 
until theinstitution of the Medal of Honor in 1861 the United States 
had no established military decoration, although from time to time 
since the foundation of the government, and commencing with the 
Washington medal mentioned above, some eighty-six medals have 
been bestowed upon distinguished army and navy officers for con- 
spicuous services in the several wars of the United States. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Rebellion, Congress 
recognized the necessity of establishing a national military decora- 
tion, to be conferred upon those whose services should be so dis- 
tinguished as to merit the Commanding General’s recommenda- 
tion for a token of honor. In accordance with this sentiment 
Congress passed this resolution, approved December 21, 1861 : 
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And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause two hundred Medals of Honor to be prepared, with suitable em- 
blematic devices, which shall be bestowed upon such petty officers, seamen, landsmen 
and marines as shall most distinguish themselves by their gallantry in action and other 
seaman-like qualities during the present war, and that the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury for 
the purpose of carrying this section into effect. 


This was followed by another act, approved July 16, 1862: 


Provided, That seamen distinguishing themselves in battle, or by extraordinary 
heroism in the line of their profession, may be promoted to forward warrant officers 
or acting master’s mates, as they may be best qualified, upon the recommendation 
of their commanding officer, approved by the Flag Officer and the Department. 
Upon such promotion they shall receive a gratuity of one hundred dollars and a 
Medal of Honor to be prepared by the Navy Department. 


Thus tothe navy belongs the distinction of first having this 
coveted decoration bestowed. 

Medals of Honor for the army were granted by an act, ap- 
proved July 12, 1862, which was as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to cause two thousand Medals of Honor to be prepared with 
suitable emblematic devices, and to direct that the same be presented, in the name of 
Congress, to such non-commissioned officers and privates as shall most distinguish 
themselves by their gallantry in action and other soldier like qualities, during the 
present insurrection. And that the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of carrying this resolution into effect. 


This law was so amended as to include commissioned offi cers 
by a subsequent act, approved March 3, 1863: 

And be it further enacted, That the President cause to be struck from the dies 
recently prepared at the United States Mint for that purpose Medals of Honor ad- 
ditional to those authorized by the Act (Resolution) of July 12, 1862, and present 
the same to such officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, as have must dis- 
tinguished or who may hereafter most distinguish themselves in action; and the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expenses of the same. 

It will be noticed from the above that commissioned officers 
in the navy were debarred by the provisions of the act from re- 
céiving the medal, while commissioned officers in the army were 
legally qualified to receive it; a distinction which apparently can- 
not be satisfactorily explained. 

The Medal of Honor itself is exceedingly simple in design, 
and consists of a five-pointed star of bronze, with a centrepiece 
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on which America, personified as Minerva, is represented in the 
act of repulsing Discord; the whole suspended by devices em- 
blematic of the army or navy, as the case may be, from a ribbon all 
blue at the top, with thirteen vertical stripes alternate red and white 
below. The award of these medals has always been governed by 
the most stringent rules, and although there were some ten thou- 
sand of these medals struck, yet, up to the present time, scarcely 
two thousand of them have been awarded to the three million, 
volunteers and regulars of the army and navy. From this it will be 
seen that the Medal of Honor is even more rare than the Victoria 
Cross of England, the Iron Cross of Germany, or the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor of France, and therefore, may be said to be 
among the highest and most valuable military decorations. 

The Medal of Honor Legion was instituted at Washington, 
D. C., April 24, 1890, by a number of gentlemen upon whom the 
decoration had been conferred, and prominent among whom were 
Capt. M. A. Dillon, Capt. Jas. R. Durham, Lieut. Horace L. 
Piper, Lieut.-Col. J. Madison Cutts, and United States Senator 
Matthew S. Quay. This organization, however, was merely local, 
and during the encampment.of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
in Boston, a meeting of the Legion was held August 14, 1890, at 
which important resolutions were passed and the order was placed 
upon a permanent basis. One of the principal objects of the 
order is to unite those who have been decorated with the medal 
in an endeavor to obtain such legislation from Congress as will 
tend to give the Medal of Honor the same position among the mili- 
tary orders of the world which similar medals occupy. Subsequent 
annual conventions of the Legion have been held as follows: In 
Detroit, Mich., August 6, 1891; Washington, D. C., September 
21, 1892, and in New York, N. Y., October 16and 17, 1893. The 
fifth annual convention will be held in Boston, Mass., in October. 

The Philadelphia and New York companions have organized 
local associations in their respective cities, and at least once a 
year on the anniversary of some important event have a meeting 
and banquet. The Philadelphia Association gave a reception 
and banquet to the commander and officers of the Legion on the 
evening of April 10, 1893, which was attended by many promi- 
nent companions of the order from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. Among those gathered around the banquet board 
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on this occasion were, Commander M. A. Dillon, Captain James 
R. Durham, General George W. Mindil, General Pennypacker, 
Colonel Robert L. Orr, Colonel Charles M. Betts, Colonel James 
Quinlan and Lieutenant-Colonel J. Madison Cutts. 

At the banquet given to the Legion by.the New York Asso- 
ciation, October 16, 1893, many distinguished gentlemen were 
present and made speeches, among whom were General James R. 
O’Beirne, General Oliver O. Howard, U.S. Army; Admiral Ghe- 
rardi, U. S. Navy; Mayor Gilroy, of New York ; Congressman 
Amos J. Cummings, and General Charles H. T. Collis. 

The following have served as commanders of the Medal 
of Honor Legion: Captain M. A. Dillon, Washington, D. C., 
1890-1891 ; Mr. Frank M. Whitman, Boston, Mass., 1891-1892 ; 
Captain M. A. Dillon, Washington, D. C., 1892-1893. 

The board of officers for 1893-1894, elected at the fourth 
annual convention of the order in New York, October 16, 1893, 
is as follows : Commander, General James R. O’Beirne, New York, 
N. Y.; senior vice-commander, Colonel Robert L. Orr, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; junior vice-commander, Alexander Mack, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; adjutant, Brevet-Major-General George W. Mindil, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; quartermaster, Captain James R. Durham, 
Washington, D. C. 

- In order to perpetuate the memory of the glorious deeds for 
which the medal has been awarded and to render the order per- 
manent for all time, the principle of hereditary succession has 
been established, so that the Medal of Honor may be transmitted 
to posterity as a priceless heritage and incentive to emulate the 
heroic deeds of their illustrious ancestors. Accordingly the 
membership of the Medal of Honor Legion is divided into two 
classes, the first class being composed of those to whom Medals 
of Honor have been awarded by act of Congress, and on their 
decease their eldest male descendants by right of inheritance, and 
the second class of the eldest sons, or on failure of sons, the 
eldest daughters of companions of the first class. . It is further 
provided that on failure of sons and daughters of companions of 
the first class any person of kin whom the companion may nom- 
inate may succeed him; and in case such nomination is not 
made during his lifetime the Legion may elect his successor. 











GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Was born on the Potomac River in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 22d of February, 1732. Died, without issue, at Mount 
Vernon, Va., December 14, 1799. Married, in January, 1759, 
Mrs. Martha Custis, widow of John Parke Custis. Represented 
Virginia in the Congress of 1774 at Philadelphia. Elected unani- 
mously by the Continental Congress, on June 15, 1775, Com- 


mander-in-Chief of all the American forces. Resigned his Com- 
mission to Congress, December 23, 1783. Elected first Presi- 
dent of the United States, for four years, from March the 4th, 
1789; inaugurated on the 30th of April at New York; and in 
1792 was again unanimously elected President, and John Adams 
was re-elected Vice-President. His official career terminated on 
the 4th of March, 1797. 





AUTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF LETTERS.—The charm of ruminat- 
ing over a lot of musty papers, and the joy of finding a letter written by 
some eminent personage, or document relating to some forgotten event in _ 
history, is only known to the collector of autographs. Many an hour, many 
a day, has been spent by some of our most noted collectors in looking 
over old papers found in a dingy loft of an old house occupied in former- 
years by an early settler or a patriot of the Revolution of 1776—papers that 
were carefully preserved for some reason, and forgotten till brought to light 
by some living heir who wished to get rid of the rubbish (?), and too often 
indeed is such material considered rubbish and ruthlessly destroyed. 
Many a doubt darkens the pages of our history, owing to this carelessness, 
which could have been clearly elucidated by the preservation and perusal 
of these papers. 

Old letters and papers, no matter how little value they may appear to 
possess to the owner, should not be destroyed without first being inspected 
by an autograph expert or collector, and, as the expert or collector gener- 
erally considers it a rare treat to have the privilege of culling out such 
papers, owners, for the sake of history, should avail themselves of their 
valuable assistance in every instance, as it is rarely ever attended with 
expense, and will devise a means of preserving for future historical research 
many important items that would otherwise be overlooked and lost to 
posterity. 

To prove the efficacy of this advise, it will not be amiss to narrate an 
occurrence that came under the observation of the writer. In the fall of 
1890 I visited Colonel H. L. D. Lewis, at ‘‘ Audley,”’ Berryville, Clarke 
county, Va., the late residence of ‘‘ Nelly Custis,” the adopted daughter 
of General Washington, who married Lawrence Lewis, the General’s favor- 
ite nephew.- The object of my visit was to inspect the library left by Law- 
rence Lewis, the Colonel's grandfather, with a view of making a sale of the 
same, After going thoroughly over the books I decided that the collection 
was not as important as Colonel Lewis had been led to believe, and know- 
ing that his grandfather had been one of the executors to General Wash- 
ington’s will, I conceived the idea of asking him if he had any of the papers 
left by the executors, and if so, that probably I would find something of 
importance among them, which combined with the library would. make an 
attractive public sale. The Colonel informed me that they had been pos- 
sessed of many relics and letters of Washington, but that some years ago 
he had sold all the relics and papers to the United States Government for 
$10,000, reserving only a few personal relics for themselves, and that the 
agents of the Government had thoroughly gone over all the papers and 
selected everything of importance, leaving only a lot of papers consisting 
of tradesmen’s bills and claims of individuals against the estate, which they 
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considered of no value. Part of these were still on hand, but that it would 
be a waste of time to look them over, in fact, they had so little value that 
they were used from time to time to build a fire in the schoolroom. I, how- 
ever, pleaded to be allowed to look over the “‘ worthless papers ;"’ so Colonel 
Lewis conducted me to a little workshop, next the schoolroom, where I dis- 
covered an old leather trunk, which upon raising the lid displayed an 
accumulation of papers, all folded and lettered as to their contents, in most 
cases in the familiar hand-writing of Washington, together with a large 
ledger or day book which lay on the top. I first opened this book, which 
proved to be the account book of the Mount Vernon Distillery and Fishery, 
kept by Tobias Lear, with several vouchers throughout as to the correctness 
of the accounts, signed by General Washington. This being laid carefully 
aside, the first paper I unfolded was a list, on five or six folio pages, all in 
the handwriting of the General, giving the name and the number of slaves 
owned and hired by Washington, and then were brought to light innumerable 
deeds, leases, agreements, etc., all in Washington's handwriting, as well as 
the bills for building the vault at Mount Vernon and the bills for clothing 
supplied to the pall bearers at Washington's funeral, etc. I considered the find 
so valuable that I induced the Colonel to express the whole lot to my place 
of business, which, after careful inspection and cataloguing, brought at public 
sale, a sum far in excess of the original amount paid by the Government for 
the pick of thelot. Now, here we have an instance where the Government of 
the United States had sent what they considered experts to go over these 
papers, and they had ignorantly cast aside thousands of dollars worth of 
important historical material. 

The above narrative only proves the truth of my assertion, that old 
family letters and papers should never be destroyed before going through the 
hands of an expert. 

It is not only the contents of a letter or document that portrays its 
value; very often the signatures alone are worth many dollars. I do not 
wish to excite the cupidity of the avaricious, but write this as a plea for the 
better care of papers that our historians must rely upon for the elucidation of 
many doubtful paragraphs in history. 

STAN. V. HENKELS. 


AUTOGRAPHIC NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES, 


PHILADELPHIA will again shortly assert her supremacy as the auction mart for the 
sale of autographs in the United States. Two great sales are already promised; one, the 
valuable collection of Judge James T. Mitchell, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
is peculiarly rich in the orthography of the great legal lights of the country, and his- 
torical letters and papers. The other sale will consist of an anonymous collector's treas- 
ures—letters and papers relating to the Revolution and the War of 1861, together 
with an unusual array of rare and scarce engraved portraits, 

Mr. FERDINAND J. DREER, of Philadelphia, the father of autograph collectors, 
although in the eighties, is still as spry as a boy of eighteen, and always with a keen 
eye for anything in the autographic world that will enrich his wonderful collection. 
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Many an historical society has been enriched by his munificence, and at the mention.of 
his name, say ‘‘ God bless him!” and so say we, for he is a good kind friend to all, 
and his charity knows no ending. 


Mr. W. F. HAVEMEYER, the millionaire banker of New York, possesses the most 
valuable private collection of letters and documents and relics of General Wash- 
ington in the country. He is a gentleman of the old school and never tires of 
showing his treasure to his many friends. Somebody should induce him to put the 
collection of letters and documents in print, as they would no doubt bring to light 
many traits in the General’s character which would be of the greatest interest to 
history and the public. On behalf of the patriotic hereditary societies, patrons of 
The REGISTER, we thank Mr. Havemeyer for so lavishingly spending his money, 
in gathering these mementoes of the “ immortal Washington,” as it will insure their 
preservation for all time. 


Mr. FRANCIS WILSON, the comedian, is the happy possessor of General Wasb- 
ington’s letter to James Madison, asking him to plead with Congress to grant financial 
aid to Tom Paine in which he says, “ Must the merits and services of common sense 
continue to glide down the stream of time unrewarded by this country? His 
writings certainly have had a powerful effect on the public mind; ought they not 
then meet an adequate return ?” ; 


THE Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER, of Philadelphia and formerly of Boston, has 
been a collector of autographs for many years, devoting his spare time to collecting 
a line of the Presidents, Colonial Governors, Generals of the Revolution, and United 
States Senators, and we may truthfully say, that he has succeeded in gathering 
together gems of the first water, for every, letter that he owns is a beautiful specimen 
of the chirography of the writer, and has been selected in most instances with a 
view to their interesting contents. 


Jonrs.—In looking over some old family papers I came across several letters 
penned by Joseph Jones and dated Spring Hill, July 7, 1782; Fredencksburg, 
July 15, 1782; Richmond, May 24, 1783, and soon. Who was he, and are they of 
any value? ; 
Epwarp S. LATIMER. 

McKInLy.—I have a letter written by John McKinly, dated Wilmington, April 
27,1777. Was he the Governor of Delaware, and what is it worth ? 

H. T. DuKE. 

GWINNETT.— What is an autograph letter of Button Gwinnett worth, and where 


would I be able to obtain one ? 
T. S.A. 





CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN NEw JERSEY.—This Society com- 
menced on July 3 an important and patriotic: labor in the marking, with 
monuments and tablets, of all the historical points in New Jersey rendered 
memorable during the Revolution. The first commemoration of its work 
was at the Courtney farm, in Ocean county, three miles below Tuckerton, 
the spot where the patriots serving in Count Pulaski’s legion were butchered 
in cold blood by the British in October, 1778. The facts, briefly stated, 
show that the enemy, becoming much incensed because the sturdy Jersey 
patriots gathered around Little Egg Harbor inlet had organized themselves 
into a good working fleet and devoted their efforts to seizing British vessels 
as prizes, determined to take some action to prevent further depredations. 
A fleet was sent from New York with the Fifth Regiment of foot, under 
command of Captain Patrick Ferguson, which reached the inlet on October 6. 
After destroying all property within their reach, during their two weeks’ 
_ occupation, an expedition was fitted out, on information received from a 
deserter, to surprise and capture Count Pulaski’s patriot legion, encamped 
on the Willet farm, for the purpose of aiding the privateers in their harassing 
the British fleet. The outpost, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Bosen, with between forty and fifty men, was surprised by the enemy, and 
nearly all massacred. Pulaski hurried to their aid, and endeavored to cut 
off the retreat of the British, but captured only a few, the rest making their 
escape to their ships, and, excepting the loss of one vessel, returning in 
safety to New York. 

The monument is erected on the spot occupied by the house that shel- 
tered Colonel de Bosen at the time of the massacre. It stands in the cen- 
tre of a plot fifteen feet square, directly off the road, and not far from the 
farm-house of John S. Courtney. The block is of granite, taken from the 
quarries at Stockton, N.J. It is ten feet long, four feet wide and one foot 
thick. On it is the following inscription: 

THIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
TO COMMEMORATE THE MASSACRE 
OF A PORTION OF THE LEGION COMMANDED 
BY BRIGADIER GENERAL THE COUNT 
os CASIMER PULASKI OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 
Insignia IN THE AFFAIR AT EGG HARBOR, 
of the 
ae | NEW JERSEY, OCTOBER 15, 1778, 
IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


The ceremony for dedicating the monument was simple. The members 
of the Society met the local reception committee at the spot, on Tuesday 
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afternoon, the 3d instant. Rev. J. Bradley, of Tuckerton, offered a prayer. 
Judge Clifford Stanley Sims, President of the New Jersey Cincinnati, then 
unveiled the tablet, and introduced General William S. Stryker, Adjutant- 
General of New Jersey and Historian of the Society, who delivered the 
historical address. The committee having charge during the occasion con- 
sisted of Wessel Ten Broeck S. Imlay, of Brooklyn ; Frederick Wolcott Jack- 
son, of Newark, and General William S. Stryker, of Trenton. After the cere- 
monies, the Society adjourned to meet at the Monmouth House, Spring 
Lake, the following day, the 4th, to attend its annual meeting, election of 
officers and dinner. About sixty well-known people were present as mem-- 
bers and guests, among whom were Judge Clifford Stanley Sims, president; 
William Bowen Buck, vice-president; William Chetwood Spencer, sec- 
retary and Rev. Samuel Moore Shute, D.D., chaplain of the Society, who 
gave the preparatory blessing. Also George T. Werts, Governor of New 
Jersey ; ex-Governor Robert S. Green and Joseph D. Bedle; Ambassador 
Theodore Runyon, Attorney-General Stockton, Adjutant-General William 
Scudder Stryker, Rev. Joseph Bradley, of Tuckerton; William Lloyd, who 
is 95 years of age and the oldest member of the Society ; Henry S. Harris, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements; Paul A. Hendry, Major Ham- 
ilton Markley, Edward Rutledge Shubrick, Isaac R. Pennypacker, General W. 
W. Bird Spencer, Franklin D. Howell, John R. Howell, W. McKnight Reck- 
less, Rev. F. Marion McAllister, D.D., Rev. F. Landon and Captain Henry 
Hobart Bellas, U. S. Army, Registrar of the Pennsylvania Sons of the 
Revolution. After the silent toast to the memory of George Washington a 
short address was made by Rev. Joseph Bradley, in relation to the monu- 
ment erected at Tuckerton, which was followed by an elaborate account of 
the affair at Egg Harbor, by Adjutant-General Stryker and which was hand- 
somely presented in book form afterwards to every guest present. 

The menu was all that could be desired, and the Society has added 
another pleasant recollection to its history. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN NEw YorK.—The New York 
Society of the Cincinnati held its annual meeting July 4. There were 
thirty-two members present. Among these were General John Cochrane, 
John Schuyler, Charles Graham, Richard Varick DeWitt, Carroll Livings- 
ton, John Barnes Varick, Dickson Gedney Hughes, William Lynn Keese, 
Alexander James Clinton, Mancius Holmes Hutton, James Stevenson Van 
Cortlandt, Robert Burnet, George Bezaleel Howe, Dr. Thomas M. L. 
Chrystie, Edward Wright Tapp, William Kemeys Genet, Samuel Kissam 
Addoms, Alexander Hamilton, John P. H. DeWindt, William A. Herring, 
William Greene Ward, Herbert Gray Torrey, John Cropper, Talbot Oly- 
phant, Charles Albert Hoyt, Joshua Howard King and Charles Henry Ward. 

Hamilton Fish, the Society’s president, died last September, and, as vice- 
president, General Cochrane presided. General John Cochrane, the vener- 
able newly elected president, offered a report at much length regarding the 
origin and foundation of the Society. The Society of the Cincinnati added 
to its rolls the name of Nicholas Fish, the son of Hamilton Fish, its late 
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president, a direct descendant of Colonel Nicholas Fish, of the Revolu- 
tionary Army; also, Arthur Gouverneur Morris, a direct descendant of 
Lieutenant William Walter Morris, of the Revolutionary Army. 

The list of officers elected: President, John Cochrane; vice-president, 
John Schuyler; secretary, William L. Keese; treasurer, Alexander J. 
Clinton ; assistant treasurer, Samuel K. Addoms; chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Mancius H. Hutton; physician, Dr. Thomas M. L. Chrystie. Standing 
Committee: John B. Varick, James S. Van Cortlandt, Robert P. Alden, 
William G. Ward, William G. Thompson, Richard V. DeWitt, George B. 
Howe, Charles A. Hoyt. Delegates to the General Society: John Coch- 
rane, John B. Varick, Alexander J. Clinton, James S. Van Cortlandt, the 
Rev. Mancius H. Hutton. Trustee to fill vacancy: John Schuyler. 

This resolution, offered by Alexander Hamilton, was unanimously 
adopted : 

“‘ Resolved, That the New York Society of the Cincinnati, nurtured by 
the best blood of France in the natal hour of our country, extends to our 
sister Republic its heartfelt condolences in this, her heavy hour, when her 
illustrious President lies bleeding from the assassin’s knife. Carnot was as 
majestic as our Washington, in his presence, supreme in his integrity, and 
by his wisdom he insured the peace and prosperity of Europe. The mantle 
of his greatness touched nothing less pure than itself. He has entered upon 
his higher duties. All honor to his memory, and may the Comforter 
assuage the grief of his afflicted family.” 


After this adoption of the resolution the meeting adjourned. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the Cincinnati celebrated the Fourth of July according to 
its established custom by holding its annual meeting, followed by a dinner 
at the Hotel Bellevue. George Tucker Smith, of New York; Walter 
Stewart Church, of Geneva, N. Y.; Congressman Robert Adams, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Charles J. Stille, ex-provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and president of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, were elected 
members. 

Resolutions in honor of the memory of George W. Childs and of 
Robert Adams, father of Congressman Adams, were adopted. 

Among those present were: William Wayne, president of the Society ; 
R. S. Jackson, James Glentworth, George L. Markland, Grant Weidman, 
Richard Dale, W. S. Robinson, Charles P. Turner, Francis M. Caldwell, 
Benjamin Bartholomew, H. E. Sproat, Dr. F. B. MacDowell, W. P. Hornor, 
William B. Jackson, Samuel McC. Stanton, of New York, and General L. 
€. Pennypacker. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI IN CONNECTICUT.—This venerable 
and illustrious Society celebrated its one hundred and eleventh anniversary 
on the 4th of July this year at New Haven. 

It was organized at West Point, New York, on the 4th of July, 1783, and 
had an honorable and prosperous existence till July 4, 1804, when it was 
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dissolved on account of political opposition: It was revived in 1888 and 
restored by the General Society, June 13, 1893. It has forty members and a 
fund of $6000. 

The Society assembled at 10.30 at the New Haven House, the President, 
General Dwight Morris, in the chair. Prayer was offered by the Chaplain, 
Rev. A. N. Lewis. The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports were read and 
accepted. Several candidates were admitted to hereditary membership. 
Rev. A. N. Lewis.read a paper upon the causes which led to the disbandon- 
ment of the Society, with the closing words of General David Humphrey's 
valedictory oration delivered July 4, 1804. The paper was ordered to be , 
spread upon the records. 

The following officers were elected for 1894-95: President, General 
Dwight Morris, of Bridgeport; vice-president, General George B. Sanford, 
U. S. Army, of Litchfield ; treasurer, Major Nathan G. Pond, of Milford ; sec- 
retary, Augustus W. Merwin, of Wilton; chaplain, Rev. A. N. Lewis, of 
New Haven; historian, Charles Isham, of New York City. 

The Society is to hold a social meeting in Litchfield in September. 

General Morris is the son of Captain James Morris, of the Continental 
Army. 

The revived Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati has an excellent 
membership, and cannot but flourish esto Jerpetua / 


SOCIETY OF SONS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN NEw YorK.—The 
New York Society of the Sons of the American Revolution celebrated Flag 
Day by laying at Dobbs Ferry, New York, the foundation stone of a 
monument to commemorate the spot on whic2 Washington, after the assur- 
ance of French aid from Rochambeau, planned the Yorktown campaign 
which brought to end the war for American Independence, and when subse- 
quently he arranged with the British for their surrender and departure from 
America. It was a gala day in the old village of Dobbs Ferry, and a busy 
one for the local Historical Society under whose auspicies the ceremonies 
were conducted. 

The celebration on the part of the village was begun early in the 
day with a firemen’s parade, and the marshaling of thousands of school 
children from the neighboring towns, led by the band of the Seventy-first 
New York National Guards Regiment to the historic Livingston manor, 
and then seating them on an elevated grandstand near the spot where the 
base-stone of the proposed monument hung froma gayly decorated derrick. 
At the time Dobbs Ferry was beginning its part of the day's celebration the 
Sons were assembling upon the iron steamer, Howard Carroll, at the foot of 
West Forty-fourth street, New York City. 

Chauncey M. Depew and Lieutenant Walter J. Sears, U. S. Navy, had 
charge of the arrangements for transportation, and they had secured the 
United States Marine Band, from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to enliven the 
trip up the river. In the crowd which filled the Carro//, were: 

Vice-President Stevenson, Chancellor MacCracken, of the University of 
New York; Archdeacon Tiffany, Archbishop Corrigan, the Rev. James N. 
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Connolly, Miss Herbert, daughter of the Secretary of the Navy; Miss Buel, 
niece of Secretary Herbert; Miss Lavinia H. Dempsey, grandniece of Sir 
Guy Carleton ; Mrs. Webster Elmer, Admiral Benham, Admiral and Mrs. 
Bancroft Gheradi, General Fitz John Porter, General Thomas Ewing, General 
M. T. McMahon, General J. C. Breckinridge, General Thomas Wilson, U.S. 
Army ; Mrs. Wilson, Miss Wilson, Captain E. C. Mason, U.S. Army ; Colonel 
John K. Mizner, Colonel John C. Calhoun, General Horatio King, Mrs. King, 
H. E. Chauncy, W. W. J. Warren, General George S. Greene, the oldest 
graduate of West Point; Joseph R. Holley, Walter S. Logan, Senator 
W. B. Allison, E. Ellery Anderson, Commander Beardslee, of Port Royal, 
S. C.; General L. M. Barringer, Howard Carroll, E. M. Shepard, John Scott, 
John Sabine Smith, H. McK. Twombley, Admiral Bancroft, Congressman 
W. A. Darling, ex-Mayor Britton, of St. Louis; his daughter, Mrs. Mackin, 
of Paris; John P. Williams, of Nashville, Tenn.; C. F. Meek, Colonel 
Leonard, Bishop Doane, of Albany ; General J. C. Duane, Colonel Oswald 
H. Ernst, commander of West Point; Ashbel P. Fitch, Edward Lauterbach, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop, Colonel and Mrs. Frederic Shonnard, General 
Stewart L. Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Adee, Mr. and Mrs. Adriance, 
Edward D. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Adams, James W. Alexander, 
Colonel Daniel F. Appleton, John D. Archbold, H. O. Armour, George E. 
Armstrong, Mrs. E. F. Atwater, Samuel D. Babcock, Lieutenant W. C. 
Babcock, G. F. Baker, Mrs. Baltazzi, David Banks, Colonel and Mrs. S. 
Burr, C. C. Beaman, James W. Beakman, Mr. and Mrs. Corlies, the Rev. 
David Cole, Mrs. F. D. De Fontaine, Reginald De Koven, Frederic J. De 
Peyster, Charles A. Deshon, Mr. and Mrs. Simon Berg, E. A. Bowers, J. F. 
Douglass, John Schuyler, E. B. Brown, General H. L. Burnett, Dr. G. W. 
Brush, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hamilton Burdick, John H. Inman and Mrs. 
Donald McLean. 

On the way up the Hudson the Vice-President of the United States 
held an informal reception in the cabin. 

As the Carroll hove in-sight of Dobbs Ferry the monitor Miantonomoh 
and the warship Lancaster, flying the colors of all nations and a score of 
private yachts were seen anchored in mid-stream. The dock at Dobbs Ferry 
was crowded with carriages waiting to convey the passengers to the Livings- 
ton manor, and a mounted detachment of -the Signal Corps of the Second 
Brigade, N. G. N. Y., of Brooklyn, was lined up to escort Vice-President 
Stevenson. A committee of ninety, who acted as hosts, was also in waiting 
headed by the chairman, Major Orlando J. Smith. 

The procession was formed and moved through the lines of G. A. R. men 
up the hill to the Livingston manor, where Dr. Joseph H. Hasbrouck, 
the present owner of the Livingston Manorial Hall and president of the . 
village corporation, welcomed the visitors and showed them through its 
spacious apartments, rich in “‘ furniture used by Washington. ”’ 

Chauncey M. Depew opened the literary exercises by introducing Arch- 
deacon Charles C. Tiffany, of New York, who pronounced the invocation. 
D. O. Bradley, chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, welcomed the Vice- 
President of the United States and the patriotic societies in a brief address, 
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which was responded to by Colonel John C. Calhoun, chairman of the 
Monument Committee of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Joseph H. Hasbrouck, owner of the property, then presented the deed of 
the site. Dr. Depew accepted it in behalf of the Society of which he is 
president in a brief address. He expressed his pleasure on behalf.of the 
Society in accepting the deed from Dr. Hasbrouck and his wife. He was 
especially pleased, he said, that Vice-President Stevenson had honored the 
occasion with his presence, and to see the navy represented in the persons 
of Admirals Benham and Gherardi. He then praised the patriotism of 
Westchester county during the Revolution, for they were Westchester farmers 
who captured Andre and exposed Arnold's conspiracy. Dr. Depew lamented 
the fact that prosperous people were wont to forget what their ancestors had 
done, and applauded the aims of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and closed with the words: 

“It is in this spirit that we accept from you the deed of property on 
which we plant this memorial stone.” 

The base-stone was then lowered into place amid the booming of the 
Miantonomoh’s guns and the strains of the “‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 

After this ceremony Dr. Depew introduced Vice-President Stevenson, 
who said to the 2000 persons present : 

“We stand indeed upon historic ground. Here on the banks of the 
majestic Hudson we lay the corner-stone of the monument which will com- 
memorate great events of the Revolution. This monument will mark the 
spot where respective commanders of the British and American armies 
arranged amicable terms, at the close of the great struggle, for the with- 
drawal of all hostile troops from our borders. 

‘* At the selfsame hour upon the opposite bank of the Hudson a British 
sloop-of-war fired seventeen guns in honor of the great American chieftain. 
More than this, it was the first official recognition by military salute by one 
of the greatest to the latest born sovereign nation. 

“The important services of this hour are not the least of the patriotic 
services that have brought lustre to the Sons of the American Revolution. 
The members of this Society, whose blood is that of Revolutionary heroes, 
are charged with the grateful task of garnering up a history of the glorious 
deeds of their sires. It is theirs to keep brightly burning the fires upon our 
patriotic altars, to inculcate the sacred love of country, to teach our American 
youth that upon the world’s theatre has never appeared grander or manlier 
men than Washington and his companions, and that the highest title they 
can wear is that of an American citizen.” 

At the close of the Vice-President’s address a repetition of the historic 
salute of seventeen guns to which he referred were fired. 

A number of letters of regret were read. 

When the letter from the French Ambassdor was read the ships fired a 
national salute in honor of France. General Horace Porter, the President- 
General of the Sons of the American Revolution, spoke, and was followed 
by General Stewart L. Woodford, the orator of the day. 

Mr. Woodford, after sketching the history of the country since the 
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adoption of the flag, and deprecating the spirit of pessimism which seems 
prevalent in the present day, said: 

‘IT donot believe that these days are worse than when Washington stood 
with hand on the Bible and face uplifted to heaven and swore to preserve 
and defend the constitution of the young republic and the liberties of the 
people. 

‘* Man is more free in body, more free in mind, more free in conscience 
and in soul in this year 1894 than he has ever been before since time began, 
and he is more free here in our America to-day than he is elsewhere in the 
world. But let each man look into his own heart and ask himself ‘ What of 
the republic?’ If each man shall do his duty it shall be well with all. To 
each citizen the republic gives her honor and her future in sacred keeping 
And so, to one and aii, as soon we part, let me simply say, may the God of 
Washington and Lincoln guard and save our fatherland.” 

The exercises were then closed with a benediction pronounced by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, after which the marines and sailors from the Miantonomoh 
and the Lancaster then paraded and were reviewed by the Vice-President and 
guests. 

The monument will be a plain granite shaft, ten feet in height and 
having upon its outward face this inscription : 

WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 

Here, August 14, 1781, Washington planned the Yorktown campaign, 
which brought to a triumphant end the war for American independence. 

Here, May 6, 1783, Washington and Sir Guy Carleton arranged for the 
evacuation of American soil by the British. And opposite this point, May 
8, 1783, a British sloop-of-war fired seventeen guns in honor of the Ameri- 
can Commander-in-Chief, the first salute by Great Britain to the United 
States of America. 
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Washington-Rochambeau. Erected June 14, 1894, 
By the New York State Society 
Sons of the American Revolution. 
The monument will be complete in itself, but the citizens of Dobbs 
Ferry are planning to surmount it with a statue of Rochambeau. 


SocIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—For the 
first time in the history, not only of this Society, but in that of Philadelphia, 
the anniversary of the evacuation of the city by the British, was fittingly 
observed on the 18th of June in an excursion on the Delaware river to the 
different points of historic interest rendered memorable by the events that 
occurred one hundred and sixteen years ago. The date marks an important 
epoch in the annals of the city, which has virtually been lost sight of his- 
torically though Evacuation Day in New York has always been observed 
as a semi-holiday. 

For the purpose of properly celebrating the event and visiting the 
various localities, the steamer City of Richmond was chartered for the use 
of the members of the Society and its invited guests. The committee having 
charge of the arrangements consisted of Richard McCall Cadwalader, vice- 
president of the Society and chairman; James Mifflin, William Macpher- 
son Hornor, William Spohn Baker, Captain Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. 
Army ; Edward Stalker Sayres, Frederick Prime, Colonel J. Granville Leach, 
George Cuthbert Gillespie, William Churchill Houston, Jr., Major James 
W. Cooke, John M. Ash, Jr., and Joseph A. Steinmetz. 

The steamer, flying the national colors as well as the blue and buff 
banner of the Society, left Race Street Wharf at 10 A.M. and proceeded 
down the river, past Gloucester Point, to the landing near Fort Mercer. A 
hot walk in the sun and through the Jersey scrub pines brought the excur- 
sionists to the site of the old fort, and to the monument erected in 1829 to 
commemorate the defense of the post by Colonel Christopher Greene and 
his brave garrison on October 22, 1777. The boat, on the return of the party, 
then crossed the Delaware to Fort Mifflin, passing the Whitall house, on the 
Jersey shore, where Count Donof died. After inspecting the ordnance stored 
here by the U.S. Government, a visit to old Fort Mifflin was made and 
different views by the photographer taken of the place. The boat then 
steamed down the river as far as Chester and Billingsport, and returned, 
stopping at League Island Navy Yard to visit the cruiser Co/umdia in the 
dry-dock on the invitation of the executive officer. An elegant lunch was 
served on board the boat, both after the trips to Forts Mercer and Mifflin, 
which was heartily enjoyed by all. After the last lunch an interesting and 
valuable paper was read by Captain Henry H. Bellas, U. S. Army, registrar 
of the Society, in which he briefly referred to the various points of historical 
interest in connection with the Revolution, visited during the day, together 
with a short summary of the important events occurring at the principal 
localities, viz.: Gloucester, Forts Mercer and Mifflin, with Billingsport and 
Chester, during the occupation of the city by the enemy in 1777-78. 

Mr. William Spohn Baker, the authority on Washingtonia, then followed 
with an oration detailing the result of the capture of Philadelphia by the 
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British and the subsequent operations; proving the result was as much, if 
not more, an injury to the enemy as to the patriot army under Washington, 
and changing the boasted conquest by the foe into a distinct gain for the 
American cause. 

On motion of Major William Wayne, president of the Society, its 
thanks were extended to the committee of arrangements. Henry Clay 
Terry followed with a resolution of thanks to the orators of the day, and 
Major J. Edward Carpenter, of the board of managers, supplemented it 
with a request that the papers be furnished the Society for publication and 
preservation. All the resolutions offered were adopted. 

The party returned to the city shortly before 6 o’clock in the evening. 
About 150 participated in the excursion. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION IN NEW JERSEY.—On June 28 
very interesting exercises were held, under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Society of the Daughters of the Revolution, commemorative of the one 
hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the Battle of Monmouth. The exer- 
cises were held in the historic old Tennent Church, near the field of Mon- 
mouth and consisted of a morning and afternoon session. Besides the sing- 
ing of patriotic numbers, the programme consisted of an address upon “‘ Our 
Societies,” by Schuyler C. Woodhull, of Camden, N. J., of the New Jersey 
Sons of the Revolution; an original poem, ‘‘ The Battle of Monmouth,” by 
Miss Sara King Wiley, of the New Jersey Daughters of the Revolution; an 
address, ‘‘ Women of the Revolution,” by John Miley, of Lakewood; and 
a paper upon “ Mollie Pitcher,” by Miss Marie P. Rogers, of Manchester, 
N. J., Corresponding Secretary of the State Daughters of the Revolution. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812.—The delegates composing 
the Executive Committee of the General Society of the War of 1812 met in 
conformity with the recently adopted constitution of the Society for the 
transaction of several important measures. Reports were presented by the 
Secretary-General from the secretaries -of each of the State Societies in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Connecticut and Massachusetts, showing the ap- 
proval and ratification of the action of the delegates of the joint convention 
heldon April 14, and the adoption of the General Constitution then pro- 
posed. The Secretary-General was instructed to notify the officers of the 
General Society of their election, to issue the insigmia of the Society to the 
members of the different State Societies, and to have printed 500 copies of 
the proceedings of the convention, together with the constitution of the 
General Society, for the use of the State Societies ; also that the secretaries 
of the State Societies be directed to forward duplicates of all applications 
for membership to the Registrar-General, and that the per capita tax from 
each society be forwarded to the Treasurer-General. After the adoption of 
several other measures of similar character for the consolidation of the 
State Societies in a permanent organization, an adjournment was taken till 
the next stated meeting in December. 

It is hoped that the committee by that time will be able to report 
union with the New York Society also, that being the only one remaining in 
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opposition to united action. A lunch, given by the Philadelphia members, 
followed the meeting. 

The officers of the General Society elected to serve for the next two 
years are as follows: President-General, John Cadwalader, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society ; vice-presidents-general, Colonel John Biddle Porter, Pennsyl- 
vania Society ; commanders, Felix McCurley, Maryland Society ; Colonel 
George Bliss Sanford, U. S. Army, Connecticut Society, and Captain William 
Lithgow Willey, Massachusetts Society ; secretary-general, Captain Henry 
Hobart Bellas, U.S. Army, Pennsylvania Society; assistant secretary-general, 
Charles Frederick Bacon Philbrook, Massachusetts Society; treasurer- 
general, Reynold Webb Wilcox, M. D., LL. D., of New York; assistant ; 
treasurer-general, Satterlee Swartwout, Connecticut Society ; registrar-gen- 
eral, Albert Kimberly Hadel, M. D., Maryland Society ; surgeon-general, 
Brigadier-General Charles Sutherland, U.S. Army, judge advocate-general, 
Charles Henry Murray, of New York, and chaplain-general, Rev. Alexander 
Hamilton, of Connecticut Society. The delegates of the Executive Com- 
mittee are Commander William Bainbridge Hoff, U. S. Navy; James Edward 
Carr, Jr., of Baltimore, Md.; Augustus Floyd Delafield, of Noroton, Conn., 
and Franklin Thomason Beatty, M. D., of Boston, Mass. 


SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812 IN PENNSYLVANIA.—At an adjourned 
stated meeting of this society on June Ig last held in the old U. S. Senate 
chamber, corner Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, a resolution was 
passed by over a three-fourths vote of the members, approving and ratify- 
ing the report of the delegates to the joint convention of the Societies of 
1812 in the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, held in Philadelphia, Pa., on April 14 last, recommending a union 
of all the different State Societies in a General Society, with a national or- 
ganization and officers. It was also directed that the constitution of this 
Society be changed to conform to that of the General Society and report 
made thereon. The Society is gradually adding to its rolls a carefully 
selected list of membership, and now that the vexed question of union is 
definitely settled will no doubt rapidly increase in numbers and prosperity. 


SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1776-1812 IN LovuIsI- 
ANA.—Thescustody of the unfinished Chalmette monument has been given, 
by an act of the Legislature of Louisiana, to the United States Daughters 
of 1776-1812 in Louisiana, upon the urgent appeal of the Society represented 
by Mrs. Mathilde Alpuerte Bailey, Mrs. G. R. Hadden and Mrs. Dora 
Miller. In the fall definite plans will be inaugurated for the improvement 
and final completion of the monument. 


SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA IN PENNSYLVANIA.— 
One of the features of Flag Day in Philadelphia this year was the ceremonies 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, in the old State House. The Mayor of Philadelphia presided. 

The Society was represented by Mrs. Coleman S, Dawson, president ; 
Mrs. Bacon Stevens, vice-president; Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, second vice- 
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president; Miss Helen Tyler, secretary; Mrs. James Mifflin, correspond- 
ing secretary, and the following Committee on Flag Day: Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Michael, Mrs. Clarence Clark, Miss Louise Rodney, Mrs. George E. Pea- 
body, Mrs. Henry Biddle, Mrs. James Winsor, Mrs. J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Mrs. S. E. Snively, Mrs. Edward Ogden, Mrs. Rodman Wister, Mrs. Charles 
C. Harrison and Miss Ida Cushman. 

The Mayor opened the exercises by explaining to the crowd of public 
school children present the meaning and importance of Flag Day, which 
was to impress upon the children that our flag is the emblem of Liberty un- 
der the law of the land. He-then introduced Herbert Welsh, who referred 
to the times when the Stars and Stripes awakened the patriotism of the 
nation. He spoke of the times when danger threatened the country and 
there was need of sacrifice and devotion. He recited to the children how 
men by the thousands gave up their lives that the flag might live, and said 
that to them it meant peace, home, fame, power of law and majesty of the 
Union. Although the days of war are over, the speaker said, it is a great 
duty to live for the country. 

Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, a descendant of Benjamin Franklin, also made 
some appropriate remarks, and the exercises closed with presentation of 
small flags to the children and singing of patriotic airs. 

The Society of Colonial Dames of America has commenced a very good 
work, and already the interest among women of this country has been largely 
stimulated on many subjects that were so intimately connected with our 
early history. The prizes now offered in the Girls’ Normal School, Phila- 
delphia, for the best essays on ‘‘ Colonial Days,” will encourage many to 
study a subject that seemed a few years ago in danger of fading from all 
memory, at least among the larger class of our young people. 

Anyone who attended the celebration of Flag Day in Independence 
Hall on the 14th of last June, could not help but be struck with the bright, 
happy look of the children who were there to do honor to the emblem of 
their country. As their voices rang out in the joyous notes of the Star 
Spangled Banner the walls echoed back the strain, and the waving flags 
seemed more appropriate decorations for the old council chamber than the 
desks and ink bottles now occupying it. But this is all to be changed. The 
public offices now in Independence Hall are to be moved to the new City 
Hall at Broad street, and the city of Philadelphia proposes to put Indepen- 
dence Hall in its original order, tearing down all added buildings and re- 
storing the State House and historic corner structures. 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the Colonial Dames 
of America, one of the members moved that a petition be placed before the 
Mayor of the city and Common Council, to grant the ‘‘ Dames” the posses- 
sion of the council chambers of Independence Hall, to be restored by them 
and kept in perfect order, to be used as a museum for colonial relics 
and as meeting and lecture rooms for the Society. Accordingly the 
following letter was sent: 

“‘ PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 14, 1891.—Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, Mayor—Dear Sir: The 
undersigned, representing the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
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respectfully request that you give into the care of that Society the State House build- 
ing, with its museum, room by room, as vacated by the present occupants, to be restored 
by the said Society as nearly as possibleto its original colonial condition, and to be kept 
by them in complete repair. The Society pledges itself to raise the necessary funds for 
the restoration of the building, carrying out in every detail the original building, their 
only aim being to keep it as a monument of our independence, as well as of the zeal of 
and the hardships suffered by our ancestors, who fought so hard to gain it. The Soci- 
ety’s desire also is to restore the rooms to their original dimensions (they being now 
subdivided for present use), and to paint them in early colonial colors. The Society 
hopes to furnish the up-stairs rooms, council chamber and banqueting hall, with origi- 
nal pieces of colonial furniture, which they expect will be presented or loaned to them 
by descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, with portraits of 
prominent men and women, with manuscripts, plate and china, etc. The Society will 
immediately start a nucleus for a library of colonial references. 

“‘ Feeling sure that our whole country will appreciate our feeling in fostering the 
love of this, its most historic building, we earnestly request that you will favorably con- 
sider our appeal, and make us the custodians of the old State House building. 

““D. R. Coleman, president; Anna M. Stevens, first vice-president; E. D. Gilles- 
pie, second vice-president; Rebecca Winsor, Jeanette V. Etting, and Ellen Waln Har- 
rison, Chairman,” 


Mayor Stuart sent to Councils the above letter with the following : 


‘‘Gentlemen: I herewith transmit a communication from D, R. Coleman, presi- 
dent, and other executive officers of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, requesting that, after the present council chambers are vacated they be 
placed under the care of that society. The Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames is 
composed of a patriotic and public-spirited body of women, one of the objects of which 
is the preservation of documents and matters pertaining to the earlier colonial and Rev- 
olutionary history of our country, and their desire is to deposit in the State House build- 
ing various manuscripts, bric-a-brac and other valuable and historical objects which will 
not only be of interest to all visitors, but also of incalculable benefit to all students of 
our early history. The Society also pledges itself to raise all the necessary funds for the 
restoration of the building to its original condition, and this, in my judgment, is a most 
liberal proposition, I am, respectfully, 

: “ EDWIN S. STUART.” 


It seems a most fitting request, and would give this energetic body of 
women a congenial occupation in finding suitable and interesting relics. As 
they would guarantee their safe keeping, many old-time papers, silver 
pieces and miniatures, which- have been guarded in homes and safety 
vaults, would be given to the public. The old hall would in time become 
a central point of meeting for the State chapters of the same Society, and 
many visitors to our city would look for the first time upon the birthplace of 
independence, swallowed up as it has been for so long in the busiest part 
of a large city. Old engravings of Philadelphia (Birch’s views being among 
the best) show us Independence Hall without its present connecting offices, 
standing in quaint grandeur, its arches on either side connecting the smaller 
square buildings at each end, one at Fifth and Chestnut streets, the other 
at Sixth street. Soon we hope to see it restored to its original state and put 
in the preservation that it sadly needs. Will it not be with grateful hearts 
that we walk through the old building, at peace once more; the Signers 
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will look down more contentedly from their portraits on the walls, and the 
whole building seem a hallowed spot to every one. The Liberty Bell, in 
its handsome case of oak, will add new dignity to the hall, and anyone who 
saw the reverence shown the bell at the World’s Fair will understand how 
deep a hold such objects have upon the people. It was interesting to see 
every man who approached the bell, in the Pennsylvania building in 
Chicago, doff his hat and stand in reverent silence beside it. 

We may all take a lesson in the East, from our Western brothers and 
sisters, who, before the Fair at Chicago, never had our War of Independence 
made a reality to them by relics plentiful and near by. What had long been 
a matter of far-away history suddenly took life in the trophies exhibited in 
the Government building which proved the greatest source of interest to 
the young people growing up in the West, in the New Country, but with 
hearts warm for their old native land; warm for the times of their forefath- 
ers, who fought to bring them the prosperity they now, enjoy. 

How much more should we, who have all that is old and historic right 
about us, in our everyday haunts, see that these relics are preserved intact, 
that as the country grows old among the nations of the earth, we have 
something to look upon with pride. 

SARAH S. WHELEN. 


SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The Daughters of the American Revolution in Pennsylvania 
celebrated the Fourth of July by meeting in convention at Cresson Springs. 
Papers were read by delegates on historical Pennsylvania people. A con- 
cert was given by the Daughters in the evening at which Mrs. Martin and 
Miss Kennard, of Pittsburgh, sang, and Miss Johnson, of Meadville, recited. 


IN front of the main entrance to the Electricity building at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, stood a statue of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of heroic size, 
representing the philosopher in the act of flying his historic kite. Above 
the statue and on the facade of the Electricity building was inscribed 
Turgot’s celebrated tribute to Dr. Franklin translated into Latin, “‘ Eripint 
coelo fulmen sceptrunique tyrannis.”’ Last spring, the Commissioners of the 
World’s Fair presented this statue to the University of Pennsylvania. On 
June 6, the statue was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, which included 
an cration by Russell Duane, of the Philadelphia bar, who was introduced 
by Provost Pepper as a lineal descendant of Dr. Franklin. The orator re- 
lated wat in 1749 Dr. Franklin, aided by Dr. Richard Peters, Thomas 
Hopkinson, Phineas Bond and James Logan, established the Academy, the 
first collegiate institution in the Province of Pennsylvania from which has 

_ grown the University of Pennsylvania. On January 8, 1750, it was formally 
opened in the presence of the Governor of the Province and its Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Franklin, president. 

“It was the privilege of Franklin at this time to render to the cause of education 
a service of which fitting mention should be made. In sketching the courses of study 
which he believed to be most appropriate for the new college, he introduced subjects 
which had hitherto been neglected and methods of instruction which were entirely 
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new. In Franklin’s day the study of mathematics and the ancient languages was 
everywhere predominant. These subjects had monopolized the curriculum of every 
institution of higher learning both in Europe and America. Everywhere they had 
become the sole road to learning, up which generation after generation of students 
had been forced to climb in order to reach a plane where the world would rate them 
as educated men. The same dead, uniform system was imposed alike on every stu- 
dent without regard to his capacity, his tastes, or his future career in life. Franklin 
broke away from this conventional system of education at a hundred different points. 
He reduced in rank the study of Latin and Greek, he raised that of French and 
German. He introduced advanced instruction in the English language, and the 
study of English literature, composition, logic and oratory. He was the first to‘ 
assign to their true place in a system of college education the subjects of history, 
political economy and the science of government. He forestalled the modern system 
of elective studies, and prescribed alternate courses of instruction which should be 
adapted to the needs of every student, and which should serve as a preparation for 
his future vocation in life. Franklin’s system of education embraced also the princi- 
ples which underlie all of our modern schools for technical training in the arts and 
sciences. He believed that college students should not only read books, but that 
they should study maps, prints and designs, become familiar with the use of machines 
and instruments, and learn to conduct experiments in the domain of natural philoso- 
phy and mechanics.” 

“These great reforms were not instituted without resistance or at a single 
stroke. During the forty years that Franklin served on the Board of Trustees of this 
university some of them became firmly established, while others have been delayed 
almost until our own time.’”’ “ As this was the first institution in our land to have 
the word ‘ university’ in its charter, so Franklin was the first American educator to 
comprehend and proclaim the university idea.”’ 

“ Franklin in 1731 founded the Philadelphia Library, the oldest in the country; 
in 1743 he founded the American Philosophical Society; in 1741 he established the 
first magazine ever published in the colonies, and at the Congress of Albany he ad- 
vanced the first definite plan for a general union of the American Colonies, and with 
this suggestion came the first thought of the possibility of a distinct political life apart 
from the mother country.” 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION will hold its tenth annual 
meeting in Washington, December 26-28, 1894, and not in Saratoga, Sep- 
tember 10-12. 

THE SOCIETY OF WAR OF 1812 IN MARYLAND will celebrate, September 
12, the one hundredth anniversary of the transfer of Fort McHenry to the 
National Government by the State of Maryland. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL WARS IN NEw JERSEY has been organ- 
ized at the residence of General E. Burd Grubb, at‘Edgewater Park. Officers: 
Governor, General E. Burd Grubb; chancellor, Colonel Clifford Stanley 
Simms; lieutenant-governor, General William S. Stryker; secretary, G. 
Ellsworth Kouse; treasurer, J.C. Dean. The Society has thirty members. 

THE COLONIAL DAMES OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK celebrated, on 
May 17, the founding of the first American post office in 1693. On this 
occasion the Dames were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Patterson 
Ferris at their seat, “‘ Breeze Cottage,” on Long Island. 





NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


GRIFFIN.—Who was “ Mr. Griffin’’ of whom General Washington says 
in his diary, under Philadelphia, September 11, 1774: ‘‘ Din’d at Mr. Grif- 
fin’s?”” 

BEVAN.—Who was Mr. Bevan of whom General Washington says in 
his diary, under Philadelphia, October 9, 1774: ‘‘ Dined at Bevan's?”’ 


BARCLAY.—Who was Mr. Barclay who is mentioned by General Wash- 
ington in his diary, under Philadelphia, October 14, 1774: ‘“‘ Dined at Mr. 
Thomas Barclay’s?” 

SMITH.—Who was Mr. Smith mentioned by General Washington in his 
diary, Philadelphia, October 14th, 1774: ‘‘ Spent the evening at Smith’s?” 

ByRN.—Who was Mr. Byrn, or Byrns, mentioned by General Wash- 
ington in his diary, October 16, 1774: ‘‘ Supp’d at Byrn’s?” 

je Me Te 

WARREN.—His descendants are very desirous of obtaining the ancestry 
of Richard Warren, the “‘ Mayflower” Pilgrim. ri 

STAFFORD.—Who was the father of Thomas Stafford, of Rhode Island, 
1638 ? 

N..Y., MY 

HARRISON.—What was the paternal ancestry of Mr. James Harrison, 
who came from Virginia, so tradition has it, and settled in the northern 
part of South Carolina in the latter part of the last century? Mr. Harrison’s 
wife was Elizabeth Hampton, sister of the first General Wade Hampton and 
greataunt of Senator Wade Hampton. He sat in the convention that 
framed the first Constitution of South Carolina. 

S.A. R. 

Please send to G, Box 54, AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, the 
names, rank, date of service, nativity, etc., of General Washington’s Private 
Secretaries and also his Military Secretaries. 


THE PROVINCIAL FLAG OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The Fennsylvania Gazette, 
of January 12 and April 16, 1748, gives a description of devices which 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin says (in his Autobiography) that he furnished for 
flags for the ‘‘associators”’ of 1747, in Philadelphia. (Vide Sparks’ Frank- 
lin, p. 146 for details.) 

No mention is made in either issue of the color of the silks, upon which 
these devices were painted. Can you, or any reader, put me in the way of 
finding out the color of the silk, especially that of the flag with device No. 1, 
‘*a lion erect, a naked scimitar in one paw, the other holding the escutcheon 
of Pennsylvania, motto, “‘ Patria?” 

FRANCIS OLCOTT ALLEN, 


314 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS OF THE Last CENTURY.—Frequent in- 
quiries are made regarding volumes XI and XII of the New Jersey 
Archives, which are needed to complete sets. In reply to a note af 
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inquiry Mr. William Nelson, who is editing those volumes, writes that 
both volumes are in print. They consist of extracts from American 
newspapers relating to New Jersey from 1704 to the end of 1750, forming a 
unique collection of historical material, which will afford the greatest de- 
light and satisfaction to the student. These extracts have been procured 
with great care and labor from the most complete files of American news- 
papers in the country, the gaps in each collection being supplied as far as 
possible from other libraries. In the compilation and editing of these vol- 
umes it occurred to the editor that it would be useful to historical students 
to know where to find files of American newspapers of the last century, 
and he has prepared lists showing just where such files may be found in thirty © 
or forty of the principal libraries of the country, showing the period cov- 
ered by each file. In compiling these lists he found that the information re- 
garding American newspapers between 1780 and 1800 was exceedingly im- 
perfect and inaccurate, and with the material in hand he has undertaken to 
give a complete history of all the American newspapers from 1700 to the 
close of the year 1800, and to make the work still more complete he has 
given sketches of the first newspaper in each State and Territory organized 
since the year 1800, together with notes on the introduction of printing in each 
State and Territory of the Union, and the title and collation of the first 
book printed in each State from 1639 down to the latest of the States 
admitted to the Union. The first part of this history, covering the States 
and Territories from Alabama to Massachusetts, inclusive, will be printed 
as a preface to Volume XI. It is expected that the rest of the history will 
be preface to Volume XII, and the editor hopes that both volumes will be 
published this fall. 

Morris MANSION, NEw YorK City.—It is always a pleasure to anti- 
quarians to hear that one of our rare historic mansions has passed into the 
possession of one who will take care of it and preserve it in its original 
appearance for at least a few years longer. Recently the old Morris or 
Tumel mansion, at West 162d street, New York City, was purchased by 
General and Mrs. Ferdinand Pinney Earle, of New York, from a Boston 
syndicate. This old mansion, erected about 1758, has been so often described 
it is only necessary to say here that it was Washington’s headquarters in 
1776, and for many years before and after the Revolution ‘a house with a 
history.”’ It was built by Colonel Roger Morris, an aid to General Braddock, 
whose grandfather, Owen Morris, was a brother of Captain William Morris, 
an ancestor of General Ferdinand P. Earle, present owner of the Morris 
mansion, who intends it to be his private residence, and it will be known as 
“ Earle Cliff.” 

THE ROSTER OF NEW JERSEYMEN IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY.— 
When Adjutant-General William S. Stryker, of New Jersey, compiled and 
printed, in 1872, his official “‘ Roster of Officers and Men of New Jersey in 
the Revolutionary War,” he rendered an incalculable service to historical 
students and the descendants of those patriots. If he could be induced to 
print a general index of names to his work it would add very greatly tu 
its value. K. C. B. 





BOOK NEWS. 


BotuH ex-President Harrison * and ex-Vice-President Morton + have 
recently been genealogically treated by two Philadelphians, members of 
the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Keith’s ancestry of General 
Harrison was shortly followed by Mr. Keith’s ancestry of Mr. Morton, prob- 
ably as a ‘companion piece.’ These works are private ventures of the 
compilers and may be obtained only from them. These genealogies of 
Messrs. Harrison and Morton are remarkable in showing that all their an- 
cestors, male and female, for six generations were American born, the 
former of “ cavalier stock"’ and the latter ‘‘ Puritan stock.’’ One gentle- 
man is a representative in the blood of fifty Old Dominion families, the 
other of as many of New England. In each “ancestry” the genealogists 
have told probably all that is known of the paternal ancestry of General 
Harrison and Mr. Morton, and supplemented this with their maternal or 
spindal lines, and in each work the stories of Messrs. Harrison and Morton's 
American ancestry are clearly and pleasantly related and emphasized with 
comprehensive pedigree-charts. Besides the family histories of Harrison 
and Morton there are given in the Harrison book those of Armistead, Bacon, 
Barrett, Burwell, Cary, Carter, Irwin, McDowell, Ramsey, Symmes and 
Tuthill; and in the Morton book, Bernard, Clapp, Dickinson, Foster, 


Frainy, Hopkins, Hartpence, Holton, Hinsdale, Marshfield, Parsons, Reyner, 
Stetson, Strong, Stebbins and Skelton. In Mr. Kieth’s book it is discovered 
that President Harrison I. was a cousin of his successor in office, President 
Tyler, both having been descendants of William Armistead, the Virginia 
‘“‘ immigrant,” and President Harrison II.to be of kin to President Buchanan, 
as an aunt was a niece of an aunt of Mr. Buchanan. 


A NEW edition, the third, of ‘‘ Browning’s Americans of Royal De- 
scent’ is out. It is a bulky volume, containing upwards of 900 pages of 
genealogical matter relating to the descent from the blood-royal of many 
American families. This new book contains all the matter of the second 
edition and many additional pedigrees, and thirty pages of notes on the 
pedigrees printed in it. It would be impossible here to give a list of the 
families in Mr. Browning's remarkable book whose ancestry is traced to 
Royalty, but among the additional Royal descents reproduced in the third 


* The ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, President-of the United States of America, 
1889-1893; also the descendants of William Henry Harrison, President of the United 
States of America in 1841, by Charles P. Keith. 

t+ Memoranda relating to the ancestry and family of the Hon. Levi Parsons 
Morton, Vice-President of the United States of America, 1889-1893, by Josiah Gran- 
ville Leach, LL.B. : 

t Americans of Royal Descent, a collection of genealogies of American families 
whose lineages are traced to the legitimate issue of kings; reproduced from recognized 
authorities, from privately printed family histories and information supplied in manu- 
script pedigrees. J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1894. 
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edition are the families descended from William Arnold, of Rhode Island, 
born 1587; Colonel William Randolph, of Virginia, 1651-1711; William 
’ Montgomery, of New Jersey, 1701; Thomas Lechmere, of Massachusetts, 
died 1765; Colonel Peter Beverly, of Virginia, died 1728; Robert Carter 
(‘King Carter’), of Virginia, 1663-1732; Bryan O’Byrne, of Maryland, 
1818; Dr. Thomas Greene, of Pennsylvania, 1688-1772; Edward Conyers, 
of Massachusetts, 1590-1663; Benjamin and Daniel Humphreys, of Penn- 
sylvania, 1682-83; Thomas Arnold, of Rhode Island, 1599-1674; John and 
Thomas Greene, of Rhode Island, 1690; Colonel Moore Fauntleroy, of Vir- 
ginia, 1643; Captain John Emott, of New Jersey, 1700; Lewis Burwell, of . 
Virginia, 1700; General Nathaniel Bacon, ‘the first Virginia Rebel,”’ 
1647-1676; John Lawrence, of New York, 1731-1794; David Meade, of Vir- 
ginia, 1700; Richard Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 1630; Rev. Bryan B. 
Killikelly, of Pennsylvania, 1804-77; Captain Thomas Harris, of Virginia, 
1610; John Goode, of Virginia, 1661; John Drake, of Connecticut, 1635 ; 
Dr Charles Carroll, of Maryland, 1690; Captain Henry Fleete, of Virginia, 
died 1660; Dr. Jonathan Locke, of Massachusetts, 1758. 





OBITUARY. 


NATHAN GILLETTE POND.—With great regret we record the sudden 
death of Mr. Pond, at his home in Milford, Conn., July 29, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. From the first inception of the idea of our historical 
monthly Mr. Pond was active in organizing the company to publish it, be- 
coming one of its directors, and in shaping the make-up and material of the 
REGISTER, of which he was an associate editor. Mr. Pond, in his hours of 
leisure was an enthusiast on American historical and genealogical matters, 
and so known all over the country. Mr. Pond was a member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, in Connecticut, and was most active in reviving it; he was 
one of the founders of the Society of the Colonial Wars, of which he was a 
Deputy Governor-General, and Secretary of the Connecticut Society ; 
he was a member of the Sons of the Revolution, in Connecticut, and also a 
member of numerous historical societies and some time editor of the Maga- 
zine of American History. 

Pror. EDWARD GRAHAM DaveEs, LL. B., OF BALTIMORE.—With great 
regret we have also to regisier the sudden death of Prof. Daves at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Cambridge, August 12; aged 61 years. 
He was one of our Associate Editors, and one of the best-known educators 
in Baltimore. He was a member of the Society of the Cincinnati in Mary- 
land, Society of the Sons of the American Revolution and the Maryland 
Historical Society. He was buried at Cambridge. 
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